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The object of the Institute of Pacific Relations is j vil 


to study the conditions of the Pacific peoples with a 
view to the improvement of their mutual relations. 
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PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


No. 5 May 1929 


Great Britain and the Pacific 


A Report oF OccuRRENCES BEARING ON Paciric AFFAIRS 
FOR THE QUARTER DecEMBER 1928—Marcu 1929 
Prepared by Stephen A. Heald 
Assistant to Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 


In continuation of the plan adopted by Mr. John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett in drawing up previous reports, the present report deals with 
the signing of the Sino-British Tariff Treaty and with the discussions 
on Chinese affairs in the British House of Commons. The House ad- 
journed from December 19th until January 22nd for the Christmas 
vacation, 

The text of the Sino-British Tariff Treaty has been included with 
a summary of the Annexes accompanying it and a note on its pro- 
visions. 

THE Sr1no-BritisH TREATY 


Treaties dealing with tariff and related matters only have now been 
signed by the National Government of China with the United States, 
Germany, Norway, the Netherlands, Great Britain, Sweden and France.* 
By those treaties, the negotiation of which was voluntarily undertaken 
and was not due to the expiration of old treaties, China was granted 
complete tariff autonomy. 

The Sino-British Treaty was signed on December 20th, 1928, and 
was put into force on February 6th, 1929, by a special protocol signed 
by Sir Miles Lampson, H. M. Minister in China, and Dr. C. T. Wang, 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, after it had been ratified by the Chinese 
National Government on January 9th and by the Counsellors of State 
on behalf of H. M. the King on Ist February, but before the ratifica- 
tions had been exchanged. 

The following is the official text of the treaty: 


ARTICLE I 


It is agreed that all provisions of existing treaties between the High Con- 
tracting Parties which limit in any way the right of China to settle her national 
Customs tariff in such way as she may think fit are hereby abrogated and 
that the principle of complete national tariff autonomy shall apply. 


ARTICLE II 


The nationals of either of the High Contracting Parties shall not be 
compelled under any pretext whatsoever to pay in China and the territories 
of his Britannic Majesty to which the present treaty applies respectively any 
duties, internal charges, or taxes upon goods imported or exported by them 
other than or higher than those paid on goods of the same origin by Chinese 
and British nationals respectively, or by nationals of any other foreign country. 


* Treaties dealing with extraterritoriality as well as tariff matters were also concluded by 
Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Portugal and Spain to replace old treaties which had expired. 
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ARTICLE Ill 

His Britannic Majesty agrees to the abrogation of all provisions of the 
existing treaties between the High Contracting Parties which limit the right 
of China to impose tonnage dues at such rates as she may think fit. 

In regard to tonnage dues and all matters connected therewith, British 
ships in China and Chinese ships in those territories of his Britannic Majesty 
to which the present treaty applies, shall receive treatment not less favourable 
than that accorded to the ships of any other foreign country. 


ARTICLE IV 

The present treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
in London as soon as possible. It shall come into force on the date on which 
the two parties shall have notified each other that ratification has been effected, 

The English and Chinese texts of the present treaty have been carefully 
compared and verified; but in the event of there being a difference of meaning 
— the two, the same as expressed in the English text shall be held to 
prevail. 

In witness whereof the representative Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty in duplicate, and have affixed thereunto their seals. 

Done at Nanking, the 20th day of December, 1928, corresponding to the 
20th day of the 12th month of the 17th year of the Republic of China. 

(Signatures) M. W. Lampson, 
CHENGTING T. WANG. 


Attached to the treaty are four annexes, consisting of letters ex- 


changed between H. M. Minister in China and the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, dealing with the interpretation of the treaty. 
ANNEX 1 

Sir Miles Lampson requested and received from Dr. Wang con- 
firmation of his understanding that articles produced and manufactured 
in Great Britain or China and imported or exported into or from the 
territories of the two nations shall receive reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


ANNEX 2 (i) 

Sir Miles Lampson informed the Chinese Foreign Minister that the 
British Dominions and all the non-self governing Colonies and Protec- 
torates similarly recognise the complete tariff autonomy of China and 
her right to fix tonnage dues, and requested the assurance of the Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister [given in Annex 2 (ii)] that goods produced and 
manufactured in the above mentioned territories or China and imported 
or exported into or from the above mentioned territories from or into 
China shall receive reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment. 

ANNEX 3 (i) 

Sir Miles Lampson invited the confirmation [received in Annex 3 
(ii)] of the understanding that: 

The ad valorem rates of duty or rates based thereon in the national Cus- 
toms tariff to be adopted by the National Government, are the same as the 
rates which were discussed and provisionally agreed upon at the Tariff Con- 
ference of 1926, and these are the maximum rates to be levied on British 
goods: furthermore, that these will remain the maximum rates on such goods 
for a period of at least one year from the date of enforcement of the tariff: 
a months’ notice will be given of the coming into force of the said 
tariff. ... 

In view of the doubt and anxiety that may arise amongst my nationals in 
regard to the effect which the new tariff may have on their trade if the 
various levies other than Customs duties now being collected remain in force 
after the coming into operation of the national tariff rates, I would remind 
your Excellency of the proclamation issued by the National Government of 
the Republic of China at Nanking on July 20, 1927, announcing their inten- 
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tion to take as soon as possible the necessary steps effectively to abolish likin, 
native Customs dues, coast trade duties, and all other taxes on imported goods 
whether levied in transit or on arrival at destination, and I should welcome 
some assurance on behalf of the National Government that it is their intention 
that goods having once paid import duty to the Maritime Customs in accord- 
ance with the rates imposed in the new or in any subsequent national tariff 
will be freed as soon as possible from any levies of the nature specified in the 
above mentioned proclamation. 
ANNEX 3 (ii) 

In the first part Dr. Wang confirmed the understanding contained 
in the first paragraph of Sir Miles Lampson’s note [Annex 3 (i) ] con- 
cerning ad valorem rates, etc., and gave the assurance that these would 
remain the maximum rates to be levied on British goods for a period 
of at least one year from the date of the enforcement of the tariff and 
in the second declared : 

I am glad to be able to confirm, on behalf of the National Government, 
the terms of their proclamation of July 20, 1927, and to give you the assur- 
ance which you request that it is their intention that goods having once paid 
import duty to the Maritime Customs in accordance with the rates imposed 
in the new or any subsequent national tariff will be freed as soon as possible 
from any levies of the nature specified in the above-mentioned proclamation. 

ANNEX 4 

Dr. Wang on behalf of the National Government declared that “it 
is their intention to apply the new Customs tariff uniformly on all land 
and sea frontiers of China, and that, as from the date of coming into 
force of the new tariff, the preferential rates at present levied on goods 
imported or exported by land frontier will accordingly be abolished.” 
In acknowledging the note Sir Miles Lampson wrote that the British 
Government was in full agreement with the declaration. 

The Sino-British treaty differs from the tariff treaties concluded 
by the U. S. A., Germany, Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
France, in that it includes in Annex 3 the important and definite pro- 
vision that the rates agreed upon at the tariff Conference of 1925-6 
shall be the maximum rates to be levied for a period of at least one 
year, stipulates the abolition of likin and allows the Chinese National 
Government to fix its own tonnage dues. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


I. Washington Treaty Powers 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn (Lib.) asked the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs on December 5th whether he could make any statement 
regarding Anglo-Japanese codperation in Chinese affairs. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain stated in reply that he could add nothing to his statement 
in answer to a question on 28th November (see last Report). 

Mr. Benn: Do the statements which appear in the newspapers mean that 
we are lending special measures of support, for example, to the present Jap- 
anese claims against China? 

Mr. Rennie Smith (Lab.): Has the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
been drawn to the very extensive claims of the Japanese Government in China? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain referred Mr. Benn to his answer of 28th 
November ; which, he said, explained fully the nature of British codp- 
eration with Japan and made it clear that there was nothing exclusive 
about it. Later, dealing with a question from Mr, Duckworth (Lib.) 
as to whether H. M. Government had any understanding with any other 
Government as to joint action in China, and urging an early friendly 
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settlement of outstanding and urgent questions, the Foreign Secretary 
referred to his answer given on November 28th (see last Report) and 
added “I am always anxious to do all in my power to promote a 
friendly settlement of outstanding questions, and shall certainly con- 
tinue my efforts in this direction whenever an opportunity presents 
itself.” 


2. Shanghai Defence Force 

On January 22nd, Lt. Commander Kenworthy (Lab.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether he was in a position to announce 
when the British forces will be withdrawn from Shanghai. In reply 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans stated that “this must depend on the 
local situation. But of the additional battalions sent to China, three 
will have been withdrawn by the end of this trooping season.” 


Mr. Thurtle (Lab.): Is not the local situation sufficiently satisfactory 
now to enable all troops to be withdrawn? 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans: It is so much improved that a great 
many of our troops have been or are in course of being withdrawn. 

Colonel Wedgwood (Lab.): Did I not see in the papers that the people 
in Shanghai are proposing to raise a volunteer force to take the place of 
our troops? 

Sir L. Worthington-Evans: There has always been a volunteer force in 
Shanghai. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Is not that volunteer force now held to be suf- 
ficiently strong to render the presence of our own troops no longer necessary? 

Sir L. Worthington-Evans: No, sir. 

Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.): Is it not the fact that this volunteer 
force is composed very largely, if not almost entirely, of British subjects, and 
throws a considerable strain on the mercantile community? (No reply). 


Replying to an enquiry from Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) on 24th 
January as to what proportion of the voluntary defence force in Shang- 
hai, as at present existing, was furnished, respectively, by subjects of 
Great Britain, China, Japan and by Europeans other than those of 
British birth, Mr. Duff Cooper, Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
stated that “The Shanghai Volunteer Corps is an international volunteer 
unit, the responsibility for which rests with the Shanghai Municipality. 
I have therefore no precise figures of the composition of its units. But 
from such information as is available in the War Office it would appear 
that in May, 1928, out of a total strength of Some 1,500, the strengths 
of the Japanese and Chinese companies were approximately 160 and 140 
respectively. Of the remainder of the corps it is estimated that at least 
700 were British.” 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy (Lab.): Is there not a British officer at- 
tached to this Corps as adjutant or officer instructor, and why therefore is 
the information not available’ accurately? 

Mr. Cooper: British officers are lent to the Corps and a British officer 
commands the Corps. I have no doubt that if I had time I could ascertain 
the exact figure with regard to the various units. 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy: Is it not extraordinary that the Military 
Intelligence Department has not this information? 

Mr. Cooper: I do not think it is at all extraordinary. 

Mr. Shinwell (Lab.): Is not the Volunteer Defence Force operating 
in association with the Government forces, and if that is so, why has the 
Financial Secretary not got the information? 

Mr. Cooper: The force is not controlled by the Government but by the 
Shanghai municipality and although we have a fair idea of the exact numbers 
of the various units and nationalities we have not the complete figures with 
regard to every detail. 
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Mr. Wardlaw-Milne: Is it not true to say that in view of the reduction 
now taking place in the forces sent to Shanghai practically the real defence of 
Shanghai is now falling almost entirely on the British mercantile com- 
munity ? 

Mr. Stephen (Lab.): Is the salary of the officer who has been lent to this 
force borne by the home Government? 

Mr. Cooper: Yes, sir. 


On 29th January, Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War what units of the British Army now comprise 
the Shanghai Defence Force ; and what troops of other Powers, if any, 
are incorporated in that force, and was informed by Sir Laming Worth- 
ington-Evans, that “the additional British troops sent to China as the 
Shanghai Defence Force have for some time been divided between the 
North and South China Commands. Of the additional battalions, which 
will still be in China at the end of this trooping season, three will be 
stationed in the North China Command and one stationed in the South 
China Command. No troops belonging to other Powers were at any 
time incorporated in the Shanghai Defence Force.” 

On 23rd January, Mr. Thurtle (Lab.) asked the Foreign Secre- 
tary whether the remaining units of the Shanghai Defence Force ought 
not to be withdrawn now in view of the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Chinese Government, and of the pledge given by the Government, at 
the time when the troops were sent, that as soon as the special emer- 
gency had passed away all troops should be withdrawn. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in reply, said, “We have no desire to keep troops there a 
day longer than is necessary, but at present the conditions are not such 
as to admit of the total withdrawal of troops, though their numbers 
have been steadily reduced.” 

The Foreign Secretary told Mr. Thurtle (Lab.) on February 18th 
that he was aware that the Shanghai Volunteer Corps included a paid 
Russian company which was permanently mobilized and that it ap- 
peared probable that these men were utilized to assist the police. He 
stated further that he had no information beyond that appearing in the 
Press as to the uniform worn by these men (said to be British uni- 
forms) and that he was calling for a report on this subject. 

On 26th February Lt. Commander Kenworthy (Lab.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War what expenditure had been made or in- 
curred to date for the Shanghai Defence Force; and what financial or 
other assistance had been received to date from the inhabitants of the 
international settlement towards the expenses of the expedition. Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans stated in reply that “approximately 
£950,000 has been expended on accommodation, quarters and rent, etc., 
at Hongkong, Shanghai, Tientsin and Wei-Hai-Wei. As regards the 
second part of the question, the Shanghai Municipal Council have ex- 
empted from municipal taxation all lands and buildings occupied by the 
Defence Force, and have allowed unoccupied land and buildings which 
they own to be utilised rent free. In addition, they pay the extra cost 
of small parties of troops specially detailed to assist in the maintenance 
of internal order when necessary within the international settlement.” 
In reply to a further question, Lt. Commander Kenworthy was informed 
that this was the only contribution made by the international settlement, 
and that they paid only for the troops who were actually on police duty. 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans also promised to see whether he could 
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separate the figures for Shanghai from those for Hongkong, Tientsin 
and Wei-Hai-Wei. 


3. Hankow 


Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs on 24th January for information regarding the present 
position of affairs in Hankow. 


_ Mr. Locker-Lampson, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, replying stated that as regards the ex-British concession at Han- 
kow, foreigners living and owning property there were represented in 
the municipality and had a voice in the matter of taxation. “The ex- 
German and ex-Russion concessions, in which foreigners enjoyed repre- 
sentation, have recently been incorporated by the Chinese authorities 
with the Chinese Municipality of Wuhan. The question of future for- 
eign representation in those two districts is under discussion.” British 
subjects, he stated, were not at any disadvantage as compared with the 
subjects of other nations in the matter of taxation or representation. 

Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.): Do I understand from the Under-Secre- 
tary’s reply that he is satisfied with the present position of the British com- 
munity in regard to representation in Hankow, or are negotiations now pro- 
ceeding which will give satisfactory results? 

Mr. Locker-Lampson: So far as I know the conditions in the ex-British 
concession are satisfactory; but, as regards the other concessions, my hon. 
friend must realise that they are ex-German and ex-Russian concessions, which 
have now been incorporated by the Chinese Government in the Wuhan 
Municipality. 

Mr. Looker (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on January 30th whether he was aware that: 

The tenants of Lot No. IIIb, in the ex-British concession at Hankow, 
were forcibly ejected by Chinese troops at the beginning of 1927, who pro- 
ceeded to occupy the premises in conjunction with a Chinese concern calling 
itself the Hankow day school; that such ejection and occupation was and is 
a violation of the regulations relating to the ex-British concession at Hankow 
made pursuant to the Chen-O’Malley agreement; that the premises concerned 
are owned by a British subject and are mortgaged to a British subject; that 
the owner has received no rent and the mortgage no interest since the ejec- 
tion; that the occupiers refuse to pay for the water they consume and are 
protected in this refusal by Chinese troops; that the sum of tls. 17.640.90 is 
due to the bureau administering the district for taxes and water consumed 
which it is unable to collect owing to the occupation and protection referred 
to; and will he state what action he proposes to take to secure the observance 
of the regulations and the protection of the British interests involved? 


Sir Austen Chamberlain stated in reply that he had received a 
report from His Majesty’s Minister on the case and that His Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Hankow had made representations to the local au- 
thorities in regard to it, the result of which he did not yet know. 

Later the Foreign Secretary was asked further by Mr. Looker 
(Cons.) what action he proposed to take to secure the observance of the 
regulations and to protect the British interests involved in view of the 
fact that “about August last the bureau administering the ex-British con- 
cession at Hankow pursuant to the Chen-O’Malley agreement were in- 
structed by the Chinese authorities to impose a tax on all property of 
30 per cent of one month’s rent for barrack building, and a tax of 10 
per cent for bandit suppression; that such taxation is not authorised 
by the provisions of Articles 13 and 16 of the regulations made under 
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the Chen-O’Malley agreement ; the payment of such taxes is neverthe- 
less being enforced from Chinese and British owners of property.” 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs replied that this breach 
of the Chen-O’Malley agreement had been reported to him but that the 
statement that “payment is being enforced from British owners of prop- 
erty” had not been confirmed. His Majesty’s Consul-General at Han- 
kow had made representations to the local authorities. 


Mr. Looker: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that British property 
owners come within the scope of this tax even if they are not directly affected 
because wherever they own property jointly with Chinese they have to pay 
their share of the tax? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: ‘The first question I should want answered is 
whether, in fact, the British do own property either in whole or in part. 


Asked by Mr. Looker (Cons.) on February 6th what steps H. M. 
Government intended to take to get the terms of the agreement of 29th 
June, 1926, between the Chinese Authorities, the late British Munici- 
pal Government and H. M. Consul-General at Hankow, carried out, and 
procure the payment by the Chinese Authorities concerned of their con- 
tribution towards the expenses of maintaining the Hupeh road in the 
ex-British Concession at Hankow, Sir Austen Chamberlain stated that 
he had received a report on the subject and that representations to the 
local authorities had been made by H. M. Consul-General at Hankow. 


Later Mr. Looker (Cons.) further asked the Foreign Secretary 
(1) whether he was aware that “the garrison commander of the Chi- 
nese troops at Hankow and other Chinese Government Officials were 
constantly interfering with the Director of the Bureau established by 
the Chen-O’Malley agreement, and issuing orders to him, which were 
contrary to the regulations made pursuant to such agreement, and that 
such interference was undermining the authority of the Council of the 
Bureau, and rendering the proper and efficient administration of the 
District an impossible task;” and (2) whether H. M. Minister in 
Peking had received any representations from British members of the 
Council established by the Chen-O’Malley agreement as to the diffi- 
culties encountered by them in impartially carrying out the terms of 
that agreement and their duties thereunder, owing to the obstruction 
of the Chinese Government; whether any, if so, what reply had been 
sent to such representations: and what action he proposed to take in 
these two matters. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain informed him that he had received reports 
from H, M. Minister in Peking regarding the difficulties arising in 
Special Administrative District No. 3 at Hankow on account of the 
interference of various Chinese authorities together with the text of the 
representations made on the subject by the British councillors. Repre- 
sentations had been made to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Nanking, 
who had promised to issue instructions that there must be no outside 
interference with the former British concession, and Sir Miles Lamp- 
son was continually pressing Dr. Wang to ensure that his instructions 
were effective. 

On February 20th: The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
asked by Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) what action he was taking to 
safeguard British interests, in view of the pledge given by the Hupeh 
Government that no further change would be made in the administra- 
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tion of the former concessions in Hankow, and of the fact that the 
action of the Hankow authorities in regard to the ex-German and ex- 
Russian concessions constituted a breach of the undertaking, replied 
that he was not aware of any such pledge given by the Hupeh Govern. | 
ment regarding the ex-German and ex-Russian concessions. “The ques- [7 
tion of the cancellation of the constitutions of these Districts is being 
taken up with the National Government by H. M. Minister, who is 
stating the objections to the retrograde step taken by the Wuhan au- 
thorities and urging reconsideration thereof, with the idea of presery- 
ing some form of foreign representation in the administration.” 

In reply to a further question Sir Austen Chamberlain said that 
the Minister would not be making representations if he thought the 
changes were favourable to British or foreign interests, and there was 
hope that a friendly settlement would be reached in the course of time. 


4. Trade and Commerce 


Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, President of the Board of Trade, in- 
formed Mr. Day (Lab.) on 5th February, that the exports of the 
United Kingdom produce and manufactures consigned to China (in- 
cluding Hongkong, but excluding Macao and leased territories) during | 
the three months ended 31st December, 1927, amounted to £3,529,000 
(roughly $17,645,000). 

On the 11th February, replying to questions from Sir Robert 
Thomas, Bart. (Lib.) as to whether he was aware that other manufac- 
turing countries are always taking a very active interest in the trade 
with China, and what measures he had under consideration for stimu- 
lating British trade with new China, Mr, Douglas Hacking, Secretary ( 
of the Overseas Trade Department, said: 


The hon. Member must not assume that we are not taking an active 
interest, because we are . . . While every Department is anxious to see 
British firms participating to the full extent in any revival of trade with 
China, it is considered that, before any general statement can be made on 
this subject, a full appreciation of conditions in that country should be ob- 
tained. My Department is therefore in constant touch with its representa- 
tives in China with a view to obtaining such information. 


5. Railways 

Commander Bellairs (Cons.) asked the Foreign Secretary on De- 

cember 17th, whether any representation had been made to Japan by 

H. M. Government concerning the forcible detention by the Japanese 

of 50 locomotives and 400 cars belonging to the Tientsin-Pukow Rail- 

; way Company; and, in view of the paralysis of trade through lack of 

; railway stock, whether it was’the intention of the Government to insist 
on the return of this stock. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain stated, in reply, that H. M. Government 
had made no representations to Japan regarding the rolling stock of the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway, which is interned between Tsinan and the 
broken bridge over the Yellow River. “Since the material in question 
is the property of a Chinese State Railway, and British interests are 
only indirectly concerned, I feel sure that the Japanese authorities have 
no desire to hamper the international trade carried on over the railway, 
and that this rolling stock will be put into circulation again as soon as 
practical considerations make this possible.” 
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_On 6th February in answer to a question from Sir Walter de Frece 
(Cons.) as to whether British concessionaires were free to undertake 
railway construction in Manchuria under Chinese auspices ; and whether 
the open door existed in Manchuria for all forms of engineering work, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs said: 


Railway construction in Manchuria is subject to the China Consortium 
Agreement of 15th October, 1920, in all cases where the issue of loans for 
public subscription is involved. By this agreement the principle of complete 
equality is affirmed between the British, French, Japanese and American Bank 
Groups; and the respective Governments will give their complete support to 
their national groups who are members of the Consortium. Railway enter- 
prise connected with certain specified lines, notably the South Manchurian 
Railway and its branch lines, is outside the scope of the Consortium and is 
reserved for Japanese interests. Details of the arrangement will be found in 
Command Paper 1214 of 1921 regarding the new financial Consortium in 
China. With the above important exceptions the “open door” exists in Man- 
churia for all forms of engineering work. 


Later, Sir Austen Chamberlain informed Lt. Commander Ken- 
worthy (Lab.) that there was no arrangement with Japan outside certain 
specified lines, notably the South Manchurian Railway and its branch 
railways, which are reserved to Japan, which prevented British firms 
tendering for Chinese railway construction. 


6. Reconstruction 


On January 23rd the Foreign Secretary, answering a question from 
Lt. Commander Kenworthy (Lab.) as to whether it was proposed to 
station H. M. representative at Nanking in view of the change of the 
capital from Peking to Nanking, said: 

“Nanking is the official capital of the Nationalist Government of China; 
but the transfer of the administration to the new seat of Government is not 
complete. Practical considerations make it impossible for H. M. Minister to 
reside in Nanking, but arrangements are being made for a member of the 
Legation Staff to reside at Shanghai as the Minister’s personal representative, 
and to visit Nanking as and when required, in order to maintain touch with 
the National Government.” In answer to a further question the Foreign Sec- 
retary stated that His Majesty was not represented at the moment in Nanking 
and that it was unlikely that he would be represented by anyone there in 
future, as there was no accommodation for H. M. Minister and practical dif- 
ficulties made his residence there impossible. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain informed Lt. Col. L’Estrange Malone 
(Lab.) on 30th January, in answer to a question as to whether H. M. 
Government proposed to open negotiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the revision of existing treaties, that “the further questions 
involved in treaty revision were discussed by H. M. Minister during 
his recent negotiations with the Chinese Authorities on the subject of 
the tariffy and the whole subject is now being considered by H. M. 
Government.” 

Later, in reply to a suggestion from Mr. Rennie Smith (Lab.) that 
in view of the very large business interests at stake, trade union leaders 
should be sent out to help in the negotiations in regard to such treaty 
revision as is necessary, he said, “I confess I have not considered send- 
ing out either trade unionist leaders or representatives of the employers. 
I do not think that that would be necessary or a suggestion upon which 
it would be wise to act, though we are, of course, through the Board 
of Trade, in close touch with commercial interests in that country.” 
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On January 23rd, the Foreign Secretary informed Mr. Rennie Smith 
(Lab.) that he had received reports of the arrival in various parts of 
China of German military instructors, but that he was unable to say 
precisely in what capacity. The matter had not been discussed by the 
League of Nations. 


7.—Missionaries 

Mr. Day (Lab.) asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
on 5th December, whether he had received a report and could give any 
particulars of the incident in which Miss Grace Muriel Mann, a woman 
missionary, was attacked by Chinese bandits and shot, while on her 
way from Taiyuanfu to Hsinchow, in the province of Shansi; and how 
many other missionaries, either women or men, had been captured by 
Chinese bandits during the last three years and how many of them had 
been eventually released. Sir Austen Chamberlain replied that he 
could add nothing to the reports in the Press, except that Sir Miles 
Lampson had urged Marshal Yen Hsi-shan to call for a report of the 
circumstances of the lady’s death and to have every effort made to bring 
the criminals to justice. He had not complete particulars of non-British 
missionaries captured by brigands. In addition to the three British mis- 
sionaries who had been killed (for particulars see under November 28th 
of Report of December Ist, 1928), during the past three years, the 
number of British missionaries or members of their families captured 
by brigands was, six men, eleven women and one child, all of whom 
were released after shorter or longer periods of captivity. 


On 13th February Sir Austen Chamberlain informed Sir Robert 
Thomas (Lib.) that the occupation by Chinese Military forces of Grif- 
fith John College, the London Missionary Society’s centre near Hankow, 
took place on 31st December. Representations were at once made locally 
and to the Nanking Government and by 17th January the 1,000 troops 
billeted there had been withdrawn. 


8.—Drug Traffic 


On 27th February Sir Robert Thomas, Bart. (Lib.) asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether “with a view to demon- 
strating to the fullest possible extent this country’s determination to 
coéperate in suppressing the illicit trade in drugs, he would accede to 
the request of Mr. Wang King-ky, the Chinese delegate to the League 
Opium Committee, that foreign consuls in China be instructed in future 
not to extend their protection to their nationals who trade illlicitly 
in drugs?” 

Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson, Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, replying, said “His Majesty’s Government have already 
demonstrated their determination to codperate in the suppression of the 
illicit trade in drugs. With a view to preventing any possible partici- 
pation by British subjects in this trade in China they have enacted regu- 
lations under which British subjects would be liable to heavy penalties, 
and in the last resort to deportation. This has proved completely effec- 
tive, and there is no reason to believe that more satisfactory results 
would be obtained by the adoption of the course suggested by the hon. 
Member.” 
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Sino-Japanese Accord 


A Review of the Tsinan Agreement 


This review was prepared by the translation bureau of the Japan National Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations at Tokyo and gives a sweeping survey of official and popular 
expressions upon this critical problem, 


The Tsinan incident which was the source of strained relations be- 
tween Japan and China has been settled. As a result of successful nego- 
tiations conducted in Shanghai between Mr, K. Yoshizawa, Japanese 
Minister to China, and Dr. C. T. Wang, Foreign Minister of the Chi- 
nese National Government in Nanking, the following joint declaration 
was issued on March 28th, 1929: 


While looking upon the incident which occurred at Tsinan on May 3 last 
as one most unfortunate and even tragic in view of the traditional friendship 
between Japan and China, the two Governments, mindful of the keen desire 
entertained by the Government and people on both sides for the advancement 
of their mutual good relationship, hereby declare themselves ready to dismiss 
entirely from their minds all discordant feelings attending the incident in the 
expectation that their future relationship may be thereby greatly improved. 


Under the same date both representatives exchanged the following 
notes : 


Mr. Yoshizawa’s note to Dr. Wang: 


I have the honor to notify Your Excellency that should the Chinese Gov- 
ernment guarantee on their sole responsibility the safety of the lives and 
property of the Japanese subjects resident in China after the withdrawal of 
the Japanese troops from Shantung, the Japanese Government would be pre- 
pared to withdraw all their troops now in Shantung in two months from the 
oe of signing of the documents concerning the settlement of the present 
affair. 

I beg to propose at the same time that both governments should respect- 
ively appoint commissioners who shall in conference on the spot make such 
arrangements as may be necessary in connection with the withdrawal of the 
Japanese troops. 


Dr. Wang’s note to Mr. Yoshizawa: 


I have the honor to — the receipt of Your Excellency’s note 
of even date notifying me ; 

I beg to state in reply that the “Chiltan Government, as already declared, 
would on their responsibility and in accordance with international law afford 
protection to foreign nationals in China, and that they consider it naturally 
incumbent on them to extend such protection to resident Japanese in the future. 

I beg further to acknowledge your notification regarding the date on 
which the withdrawal of troops shall begin and the period in which it shall 
be completed and also to express agreement to your suggestion that commis- 
sioners shall be appointed on both sides who shall in. conference on the spot 
make the necessary arrangements in connection with the withdrawal of the 
Japanese troops. 


The protocol signed in Nanking by both plenipotentiaries has also 
been published. It reads: 

With regard to the damages incurred by Japan and China through the 
occurrences of the Tsinan incident of May 3 last, it is hereby agreed that a 
joint commission shall be formed of equal number of members appointed on 
_ sides which shall determine these damages through investigation on 

e spot. 


In his interview, Baron Tanaka, Japanese Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, states: 
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“It is a source of profound gratification for our two countries that 
a formal agreement was signed on March 28th for the solution of the 
most important Sino-Japanese question, as a result of sincere negotia- 
tions between Japan and China. The agreement was initialed on March 
24th and its signature has been anxiously waited for in Japan as well 
as in China, so that great joy is expressed at the consummation of the 
protracted negotiations. It is understood that, consequent upon the 
agreement, China will suppress anti-Japanese boycott and other move- 
ments detrimental to the amicable international relations. In Japan the 
session of the Diet has just been closed, and in China the National Con- 
gress of the Kuomintang Party terminated its labor on the day preceding 
the signature. This is a mere happy coincidence. I desire on this oc- 
casion to express my assurance that I shall spare no effort in promoting 
friendship between the two countries.” 

Mr. R. Nagai, member of the House of Representatives and spokes- 
man of the Minseito (Opposition Party) made a statement, the gist of 
which is as follows: 

“We rejoice at the settlement of the Tsinan incident for the future 
Sino-Japanese relations. However, when we examine its conditions we 
cannot but be surprised at the inconsistency and irresponsibility of the 
Japanese Government. The Government announced in July last year 
that they could not deal with China, unless she accepted the four basic 
conditions, i. e., (1) the formal apology of the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment, (2) punishment of responsible persons, (3) compensation, 
and (4) guarantee for the future, and the Foreign Minister repeated 
the announcement in the Diet. According to what has been published: 
(1) the Japanese Government could not make China apologize, but 
they expressed regret on the unfortunate incident, (2) Japan relin- 
quished her original contention for punishment, (3) although there were 
a considerable number of cases of massacre, violence and plunder suf- 
fered by Japanese residents at the hands of the Chinese, the question of 
compensation was relegated to a joint commission, and they will, after 
all, receive no satisfaction, (4) no guarantee could be secured in a 
concrete form. Thus all the four basic conditions were rejected by 
China, and the Japanese Government are to recall the troops, with- 
drawing practically all their claims. Such a settlement as this could 
have been made last year when Consul-General Yada negotiated. How- 
ever, the Government did not approve the result of the negotiation, 
characterizing it as shameful. When the Chinese National Government 
brought themselves closer to Western Powers and tried to isolate Japan 
diplomatically and commercially, the Cabinet became flurried and 
brought about such a disgraceful result. The Japanese Government has 
announced the decision to withdraw the troops, relying upon the strength 
of the Chinese National Government. If their strength is dependable, 
why have the Japanese troops been stationed up to the present time, 
spending fifty million yen, arousing ill-feeling of the Chinese people and 
sacrificing our trade with China and the South Sea districts? The Gov- 
ernment inflicted great damage to the nation by recklessly despatching 
troops and impairing national dignity. The crime of the present Cabinet 
in leaving ineffaceable stains on the annals of our diplomacy toward 
China is unpardonable.” 

Examining the Press comments, the Japanese papers are unanimous 
in voicing satisfaction on the agreement, but they, with a very few ex- 
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ceptions, are denouncing the manner in which the Japanese Government 
have handled the question. 


The Jiji states :-— 

The conclusion of the most difficult negotiation conducted for six months 
with frequent setbacks, which tends to accelerate the solution of other pending 
Sino-Japanese questions is a matter for hearty congratulation. The revival of 
kindly feeling in mutually wishing for international friendship is a proof 
that the relation between the two countries cannot be left as it was. We do 
not hesitate to express our sincere approval of the political solution to efface 
the memory of the disagreeable incident. This spirit should be the basic 
principle in all Sino-Japanese relations. If we recall that there existed an 
imprudent opinion advocating the acquisition of some benefit in Shantung in 
order to find some excuse for sending troops, we consider that the present 
agreement constitutes a warning for the future. The present settlement is a 
most reasonable and rational one, though there may be some dissatisfaction on 
the creation of a joint commission which will decide the extent of the dam- 
age incurred by both parties. 

The Tokyo Nichi Nichi says :— 

We warmly welcome the agreement. It gives hope for the improvement 

of Sino-Japanese relations and also for the peace of the world. But when 
; the subject is discussed from the standpoint of our internal politics, we cannot 
be lenient with the Government. Judging from what has already been an- 
nounced, we find that the last of the four demands is to be carried into effect, 
but on all other points Japan yielded to China. We believe that the concession 
regarding responsibility for the Tsinan incident is a demonstration that the 
troops were despatched for no particular purpose and also that the Govern- 
ment has recognized its own fault. A joint commission is to be appointed 
for the investigation of damages. If joint investigation arrives at the con- 
clusion that Japan should pay compensation for China’s damages, the re- 
sponsibility of the Government will be augmented. An agreement on such 
unsatisfactory conditions could have been effected between Mr. Yada and 
Dr. Wang last September. We shall never pass over the responsibility of the 
Government for giving its agreement to such conditions. Expenses for hostile 
actions, the upkeep of armed forces and prizes for military merit will come to 
a considerable sum. The losses caused to our trade and industry by anti- 
Japanese boycott must reach an enormous amount. The suppression of the 
boycott is to be seen according to the present agreement, but we doubt how 
far it can be accomplished. Another civil war is recurring in the South and 
Chang Tsung-chang is organizing a revolt in Shantung. The safety of our 
fellow subjects in the province is still a matter for our concern. 
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The Kokumin argues :— 


We are much gratified in being able to lay the foundation for codperation 
between Japan and China. However, the results of negotiations arrived at 
contrary to our original contentions point to the failure of the Tanaka Diplo- 
macy. We do not call them shameful, because it would have been very dif- 
ficult, nay, almost impossible under the present circumstances to expect a more 
advantageous solution. Why do we call it a diplomatic failure? Judging from 
the course which the negotiations followed, although the “free conversation” 
conducted between Mr. Yada and Dr. Wang had reached a practical solution, 
time has been wasted in obtaining a similar settlement. Furthermore, the 
Government caused a temporary break-up of Wang-Yoshizawa negotiations 
by changing front in connection with the question of forming a joint commis- 
sion. The point to which we desire to draw the serious attention of the Gov- 
ernment is that as a result of sending troops under the pretext of maintenance 
of status quo in Shantung, the Government acted like a man who raised his 
fist but failing to find the object to hit, had to knock his desk and in doing 
so hurt his other hand. 


The Hochi comments :— 


With the announcement of the settlement of the Tsinan affair the failure 
of the Government in settling this incident has become clearer, and public 
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criticism of the Government attitude has been further endorsed. In making a 
joint declaration, the two countries mutually recognized their responsibilities 
and expressed mutual regret for the incident. The declaration will, first of all, 
make the despatch of our troops to Shantung quite meaningless, and contrary & 
to international justice. We see that the diplomatic negotiation on the Tsinan 
incident was clumsy, and we lost our national dignity. Before the Diet, the 
Government declared that the negotiation with China on the Tsinan incident 
was not injuring our dignity. Now it has become plain that the Government 


was only fooling the Diet and the people. Only in case our residents in = 
Shantung are not placed in danger in future can we regard it as a very lucky 2 
development. . C 
The Chugai Shogyo contends :— : a 
Reconciliation will be conductive to better relations, but the conditions of a pe 
adjustment are suggestive of awkward statesmanship on the part of the fF - ta 
Tanaka Cabinet. The question of responsibility and punishment is forsaken, a 
compensation is entrusted to investigation by a joint commission, and Shantung 9 ar 
will be evacuated within two months on assurances of future safety by China. | | su 
This means that Japan has bowed to China. Differences could have a th 
been settled earlier on such conditions. Why were troops despatched a 
to Shantung at enormous expense? The protection of our _ nationals : 
was no doubt the purpose, but once they were despatched, national & 
prestige should be upheld. By sending troops the Japanese residents were wi 
protected, but as a consequence of the agreement our prestige was lost. If di 
either party does not question the responsibility of the other, it means that se 
Japan recognizes her own fault. The evacuation of Shantung on mere verbal e be 
assurances of safety is to lose the ground which we gained and to make the = th 
despatch of troops meaningless. The establishment of a joint commission : 
appears to have been proposed by China. If the damage is investigated closely, U 
it may be that Japan will have to pay more compensation than China. It is “7 
conjectured that as China has conceded to leave the matter of compensation [fF is 
unsettled in spite of the establishment of a joint commission, the settlement of & th 
the question has been obtained. The despatch of troops to Shantung was a : Pp 
failure. The nation cannot thereupon overlook the grave political responsibility L 
, of the Government. 4 = 
a € 
The Japan Times holds :— = oo 
Until the two peoples concerned cool down and accept the Tsinan accord f - rai 
as the only possible way out of the long-standing tangle, the statesmanship a TE 
and courage displayed by the Government of Tokyo and Nanking in bridging , he 
the gulf regardless of the expected and inevitable outbursts of criticism may | ~ 
hardly be appreciated. Signs of better feelings are already noticeable in the 4 all 
removing of the anti-Japanese propaganda posters from the walls and lamp- | an 
posts in Chinese streets and in the bright dawn on the hitherto beclouded hori- | ~ wi 
zon of our trade with China. a pe 
As to the criticism of our politicians regarding the curious coincidence |] for 
referred to by Premier Tanaka we should bear in mind that the last session (~ Hi 
of the Diet, as well as the Kuomintang Congress in China, was surcharged 
with almost electric sensitiveness and that an earlier announcement of the set- 
tlement might have led to many undesirable and unnecessary happenings both | ~ 
in Japan and China. Another thing which we shall do well to remember is | ™ 
the fact that the Tsinan settlement is only an introduction, so to speak, to the | | thes 
revised edition of the new Sino-Japanese relationship which is yet to develop | h 
at a later date. 4 the 
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Political China Today 


A REVIEW BIBLIOGRAPHY* 
By W. L. Holland 


This article attempts to give an indication of some of the most 
important literature available on the very inclusive subject of “China.” 
The sub-sections under which it is intended to class the material are: 
China, History and General Background; The Nationalist Movement ; 
Present-Day Problems (Extra-territoriality, Treaty Revision, Tariff, 
Concessions) ; International Relations; and Manchuria (political as- 
pects). So far as is possible—and in such subjects as Manchuria and 
tariff problems the plan is not at all satisfactory—questions that 
are principally economic in nature are reserved for consideration in a 
subsequent bibliography. It is mainly the political problems of China 
that are treated here. 

Books and articles on innumerable and varied aspects of the China 
problem, written from many points of view, have poured forth in be- 
wildering quantities throughout the last decade so as to make it a 
difficult task to select a small yet fairly representative list. Several such 
selections on a somewhat larger scale than is required here have already 
been made by various authorities. Some of them are quoted here for 
the guidance of readers who wish to read fairly extensively. The Yale 
University Library, New Haven, has published (in 1924) a list of 
“The Best One Hundred Books on China,” and a similar compilation 
is printed in the Literary Digest for March 12, 1927, on page 82 under 
the heading “Best Books on China.” Buell’s review bibliography, 
PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIc, prepared for the 1925 Conference of the 
Institute, contains a useful annotated list. It is printed as a World 
Peace Foundation pamphlet (Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1925). An excellent 
collection of references to books and articles covering a very wide 
range of subjects on China is that contained in Johnsen: Cu1na YEs- 
TERDAY AND Topay, H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1928. This 
book is a compilation of significant passages from many sources on 
all angles of Chinese affairs. It presents in condensed form a useful 
and impartial survey which makes a very convenient reference work 
without being unattractive. Its preliminary classified bibliography is es- 
pecially good. Other bibliographies with useful critical notes can be 
found in well-known textbooks such as Gowen and Hall: AN OuTLINE 
History of Cu1na, Appleton & Co., New York, 1926. 


History AND GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Only a small number of general works on China are mentioned 
here, and it will be found that many of these are partly concerned with 
the other sub-sections of this article. The indispensable work of ref- 
erence for all study of Chinese questions is, of course, the CHINA YEAR 
Boox, Tientsin Press, Tientsin, not only for its statistical and factual 
material but for its excellent special articles. It is desirable that as 
many as possible of the back numbers should be consulted for the sake 
of these articles. For a brief but adequate sketch of the whole period 


of Chinese history, Gowen and Hall: An Outiine History oF CHINA, 


* This is the second of a series of review bibliographies designed to facilitate preliminary 
study on Kyoto agenda topics.—Ed. 
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Appleton & Co., New York, 1926, or the more recent his- 
tory by Williams: A Snort History or Cuina, Harpers, 
New York, 1928, are the most serviceable books to read. 
They trace the story of the Chinese people from earliest times down 
to the more modern developments in 1926 and 1927, and are both 
helpful and readable. Necessarily they do not deal adequately with 
the history of the last twenty years in China, and on the latter book by 
Williams it appears to be the opinion of a good many critics that the 
sections dealing with the more recent developments are not adequate 
and not wholly unbiassed. This phase will be treated in the next sec- 
tion on the Nationalist Movement. For readers who cannot spare 
the time for these books, one can suggest what must be the shortest 
history of China yet written, namely Potts: A Sketcu or CHINES: 
History, Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, 1923. It is also incorporated in 
condensed form in Arnold’s well-known Cu1na—A Commercial and 
Industrial Handbook, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1926. 
MacNair: Mopern CHINESE History, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
1927, is a valuable collection of readings in Chinese history covering the 
period of the last hundred years. These selections are taken from the 
best sources available, and form a most authoritative and serviceable 
work that deserves consultation. 

There are numerous books that make attempts to appraise the tra- 
ditional cultural background of China, too many of them unfortunately 
based on rather superficial observation. The few books cited here differ 
widely in their treatment and interpretation of the subject but for that 
reason are valuable for the light they throw on the many angles of 
China’s social background. Moreover, they are all very readable. The 
recently published English translation of Wilhelm’s THe Sout or 
Curna, Harcourt Brace, New York, 1928, has called forth widespread 
and favourable comment. It is a finely written interpretation of Chinese 
life, seen through the eyes of a sympathetic and observant scholar. 
A second English translation worth attention is that of Hovelaque’s 
Cun, Dutton, New York, 1923. It deals with much the same material 
as the first book but treats it in quite a different vein. A more inter- 
ested and sympathetic missionary attitude is revealed in Bashford: 
Curna—An INTERPRETATION, Abingdon Press, New York, 1919. A 
very different picture is presented in Russell: THe Prosiem or CHIN, 
Century Company, New York, 1922. This brilliantly written but gloomy 
interpretation by a prominent English philosopher attracted much at- 
tention when it appeared, and ought to be read though its con- 
clusions seem unnecessarily pessimistic. It is interesting to note that 
the attack made by Russell and other Western writers on the “material- 
istic” civilisation of the West and on the malignant effects of “ma- 
terialism” on the civilisation of China, has met a vigorous rebuttal in 
the writings of some of the intellectual leaders of modern China. An 
outstanding example of this is seen in a remarkable article written by 
Dr. Hu Shih and entitled “Two Wings of One Bird.” An English 
translation of it appeared in 7e Contemporary Review (China), No. 83, 
and is reprinted in Pacific Affairs for May, 1928. Amplification of 
Dr. Hu’s idea is found in his chapter on “The Civilizations of East and 
West” contributed to Beard: WuirHEerR MANKIND, Longmans Green, 
New York, 1928. An indispensable book for anyone wishing to see 
the whole of the picture and not merely certain parts of it has just 
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appeared and is reviewed in this issue of Pacific Affairs. It is by T’ang 
Leang-li: FounpATIONS OF MopERN CuINA, Noel Douglas, London, 
1928. Written by a thoroughly grounded Chinese scholar, it gives the 
necessary critical, rather than encyclopedic, review of China’s past 
which has largely predetermined her present. A fuller study of the 
literature available on the cultural background of China will be reserved 
for a later bibliography. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The story of the Nationalist Movement is practically the internal 
history of China for the past 25 years, but it is sufficient here to con- 
sider the movement as beginning during the period of the Great War, 
and it is chiefly in this last decade that the Nationalist ideal has become 
articulate and conscious of itself. The roots from which the move- 
ment springs, however, go back to the first years of the century, and 
it is necessary to know something of them. ‘The importance of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s teachings and writings is supreme in Nationalist China. 
His famous “Three Principles” and his schemes for the industrial 
development of China have been taken as the guiding principles of 
the present Chinese government. Dr. Sun’s writings are now widely 
available. The essential book to read is his “Three Principles of the 
People” (SAN Min Cuvu I). This has been translated into English by 
the China Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and was 
published by them at Shanghai in 1927. Dr. Sun himself published 
some of his books in English, among them being his developmental 
projects for China: THe INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1922, and his interesting MEMorrs OF A 
CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY, Hutchinson, London, 1918. 

A valuable article which traces the progress of the movement from 
its origins and discusses in detail the evolution of the Kuomintang, is 
printed in the final chapter of the Cu1Na YEAR Book, 1928 under the 
heading “The Kuomintang.” The author, G. E. Sokolsky, has carried 
the story up to the time of October, 1927. It is probably the best 
summarised account available on the Nationalist party. For a fuller 
and more intimate account of the party it is best to read a new book 
by Woo: THE KuoMINTANG AND THE FUTURE OF THE CHINESE 
Repusiic, Allen & Unwin, London, 1928. In it is'contained an ex- 
cellent history of the party up to 1927, a chapter on its fundamental 
principles and organisation, and a study of its relations with the Com- 
munist party, with Soviet Russia, and with the labour and peasant 
movements. It is an interesting book that should certainly be read. 
Another noteworthy book of Chinese authorship is T’ang Leang-li: 
Cutna IN Revoit, Noel Douglas, London, 1927, which gives a force- 
ful exposition and clear analysis of the movement. It is a useful piece 
of work by one sufficiently removed from the struggle to have the 
necessary perspective yet close enough to be authoritative. A shorter 
survey of the rise of the Kuomintang since 1911, published in Jnfor- 
mation Service for June 22, 1928, will also be found valuable for its 
concise presentation. 

Pamphlets and articles on the Nationalist movement and on mod- 
ern China are plentiful. The China Weckly Review devoted a special 
number (October 29, 1927) to this subject and to the Shanghai prob- 
lems. It contains a number of significant articles by Chinese author- 
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ities, while an earlier number for October 13 has two notable articles, 
one “The Re-organisation of the Kuomintang” and the other “China 
in 1928—A Bird’s Eye View,” the latter being a reprint of an article 
in the Round Table (London) for September, 1928. Other articles 
of note in the Round Table will be found in the numbers for September 
of 1923 and 1925, for March and June of 1927 and for June, 1928. 
A collection of articles and notes on many phases of new China forms 
the major part of a special number of Current History (New York) 
for June, 1927. The first article on “The Progress of Events” by 
Quincy Wright and the second on “The Growth of Nationalism” by 
Yang Kuang-sheng are of most importance. The Kuomintang Stu- 
dents’ League of New York has issued a pamphlet entitled Procram 
FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHINA, International House, New York, 
1925, while the Canton branch of the Nationalist party has brought out 
a useful collection of semi-official documents and speeches in a pamph- 
let NationaList Cu1nA, Kuomintang Central Political Council, Can- 
ton, 1927. A short paper was prepared for the 1927 Conference of 
the Institute by M. J. Bau: Cuinesg NaTIona.isM. It is included as 
a chapter in his book, CHINA AND THE WorRLD PEACE. 

For an aceurate and more connected history of China since 1919 
than is given in the books already noted here, a convenient series of 
works are the five annual volumes of the Survey oF INTERNATIONAL 
Arratrs, Oxford University Press, London. ‘These have been cited 
already in the previous bibliography. The first volume (1920-1923) 
contains a section on the status of China before and after the Wash- 
ington Conference. Part III of the second volume for 1925 includes a 
brief history of China from 1920 to 1925, an account which is continued 
in greater elaboration in the volume for 1926. Though this survey 
deals primarily with the international aspects of Chinese affairs, it 
will be found that the sections on this recent history is a very clear 
presentation of a tangled series of events. This is specially true of 
the 1926 volume, where the course of the war is treated as centering 
round three “vortices” at Peking, at Canton and in the Yangtze valley. 
Similarly Hornbeck: Cu1na Topay—Po.iticaL, World Peace Foun- 
dation, Vol. X, No. 5, 1927, though mainly devoted to the problems 
of international relations, gives a short graphic account of the revolu- 
tion and the Nationalist movement. A book that is of greater value 
and range than its title would suggest is Chapman: THe CuHINeEsE 
REvoLuTION, 1926-1927, Constable & Co., London, 1928. It is de- 
scribed as a record of the period under Communist control as seen 
from the Nationalist capital at Hankow, but in addition to giving 
the history of these two momentous years in the revolution it devotes 
special attention to elucidating the part played by the Communist factor 
in the movement, and analyses the “foreign factors” and “ultimate fac- 
tors” underlying the events. It is generally sympathetic in tone. 


PRESENT-Day PROBLEMS 


With the advent of a settled government in China many of the 
long-standing issues either have been settled or are in a fair way to- 
wards settlement. Some of the questions discussed here have there- 
fore passed out of the field of “problems” and have become accepted 
facts. China now possesses tariff autonomy; some of the former con- 
cession areas have been restored to Chinese administration; and a 
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number of new treaties have been concluded on a basis of thorough 
equality. In consequence a great amount of literature on these for- 
merly crucial topics has become almost obsolete. 

The issue of extraterritorial rights in China still bulks large, how- 
ever. Literature on the subject abounds and the following books are 
a very few selected from the large reading list prepared on the question 
by the Carnegie Endowment Library (Washington, February 11, 1927). 
A very necessary document is the official Report of THE COMMISSION 
oN EXTRATERRITORIALITY, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1926, also printed as a British White Paper, Cmd 2774, 1926. It 
should be studied thoroughly, as future changes will possibly be influ- 
enced by some of its recommendations. The past eight numbers of the 
Cuina YEAR Book contain important articles on extraterritoriality along 
with valuable collections of public documents on new laws and new 
codes in the Chinese judicial administration. Out of the many books 
that discuss the subject it is best to begin with the new edition of Pro- 
fessor Willoughby’s ForE1cN Ricuts AND INTERESTS IN CHINA, 2 vols., 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1927. One need read only the first 
part of volume II. A more complete and up-to-date work devoted to 
the study of extraterritoriality in China and to the development of the 
Chinese judicial system is Keeton: THe DEVELOPMENT OF EXTRATER- 
RITORIALITY IN CHINA, 2 vols, Longmans Green, London, 1928, a book 
which apparently succeeds in being both thorough and readable. A 
lengthy study from the French point of view is that made by a French 
consul in China, De Morant: ExTRATERRITORIALITE ET INTERETS 
ETRANGERS EN CHINE, Geuthner, Paris, 1925. ‘Two books that deal 
in great detail and in rather unpalatable form with the history and ap- 
plication of extraterritorial privileges in other countries as well as in 
China, are Shih Shun Liu: ExtrRaTerrirorIALity—Its Risk AND DE- 
cing, Columbia University, Longmans Green, New York, 1925, and 
Hayking: L’EXTRATERRITORIALITE, Rousseau & Cie., Paris, 1926. 

As representative of or in sympathy with the Chinese point of 
view one may suggest Bau’s books, especially THe Oren Door Doc- 
TRINE IN RELATION TO CHINA, Macmillan, New York, 1923, and CHINA 
AND Wortp PEaAce, Revell, New York, 1928, or the second section of 
Millard: Ca1nA—WHERE It Is Topay ann Way, Harcourt Brace & 
Co., New York, 1928. The other side of the case is put forward in such 
books as Woodhead: THe TrutH Asout THE CHINESE REPUBLIC, 
Hurst & Blackett, London, 1925, or in the lectures delivered to the 
Harris Foundation by the same author and printed in OccimpENTAL 
INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FAR EASTERN ProsieM, Chicago University 
Press, Chicago, 1926. 

It is advisable to read a little of the immense quantity of periodical 
and pamphlet material on this topic. One of the Institute’s early pub- 
lications is an excellent study by Rich: ExTRATERRITORIALITY AND 
TariFF AUTONOMY IN CHINA, Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 
1925; and another useful account written about the same time is 
published in Information Service, No. 6, December 18, 1925, under the 
title “Extraterritoriality in China.” The following are articles of con- 
siderable importance that ought not to be passed over. In the Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law for January, 1922, is an article by 
Williams, “Protection of American Citizens in China,” and for April, 
1926, another by Bishop, “American Extraterritoriality Jurisdiction in 
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China.” Tue British YEAR Book or INTERNATIONAL Law for 1926 

has an article on the matter by Thornely, “Extraterritoriality” (page 

121). Schurman, “Extraterritoriality and Its Gradual Relinquishment” 

is printed in the China Law Review of April, 1925, and Padoux, “Extra- 

territoriality and Tariff Autonomy” in the Chinese Social and Political 

Science Review for April, 1925. Articles that are mainly favourable to 

the Chinese point of view are: 

Tyau: “Extraterritoriality in China and the Question of its Abolition,” 
British Year Book of International Law, 1921, (page 133). 

Quigley: “Extraterritoriality in China,” American Journal of Interia- 
tional Law, January, 1926. 

N. Wing Mah: “Foreign Jurisdiction in China,” American Journal of 
International Law, October, 1924. 

Lo: “Extraterritoriality in China,” Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, April, 1925. 

Tan, Wang and Huang: “Extraterritoriality in China,’ Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Monthly, September, 1925. 

Some of the articles that are unsympathetic in tone are: 

Denby: “Extraterritoriality in China,” American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, October, 1924. 

Chirgwin: “Extraterritoriality in China,” Quarterly Review (London), 
July, 1926. 

Loring: “American Extraterritoriality in China,” Minnesota Law Re- 
view, April, 1926. 

Woodhead : “Extraterritoriality in China,” Central Asian Society Jour- 
nal, 13, pt. 1, 1926. 

These references are far from covering the whole of the material 
available in periodicals, but they present some idea of the variety of 
opinions that are held on this critical issue. For further reading, the 
files of the periodicals already noted are the best sources. 

The best treatment of the problems of the concession areas and 
settlements in China is contained in Chapter VII of Bau’s book on 
Cu1na AND Wort Peace, but Willoughby in Chapters XVII to XX! 
of his Foreicn Ricuts AND INTERESTs IN CHINA gives a fuller descrip- 
tion of the condition that obtained in each of the principal concession 
areas. Morse does likewise in Chapter VIII of his well-known Trapr 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF CHINA, Kelly & Welsh, Shanghai, 1921. The 
great importance of Shanghai in China’s international relations as well 
as the unusual conditions attaching to the administration of its foreign 
settlements, make it necessary to pursue a somewhat more detailed 
study of this unique international centre. There are few modern books 
on China that do not make some pronouncement on the conditions 
under which the Shanghai settlements are governed. A good example 
of such popular statements is to be seen on page 242 of Millard’s CHina 
—Wnuere It Is Topay AND Wary, in which the author under the head- 
ing “Citadels of Standpatism” gives a striking picture of the foreign set- 
tlements in Shanghai and also of the Peking Legation Quarter. A 
similar description is to be found in an article by Davis, “Shanghai— 
A City Ruled by Five Nations,” in the August number of Current 
History, 1926. For the more serious study which this question war- 
rants, it is better to read two larger works by Kotenev: SHANGHAI— 
Its Mr1xep Court anp CounciL, and SHANGHAI—ITS MUNICIPALITY 
AND THE CHINESE. Both books were published by the North China 
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Herald, Shanghai, in 1925 and 1927 respectively. A standard work to 
consult for the history of the development of the city is Lanning and 
Couling: Tae History or SHancual, Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, 1921. 
A second volume to this book written by Couling appeared in 1923. An 
older and well-known book is Jesus: Historic SHANGHAI, Shanghai 
Mercury Press, 1909. For current opinion on the settlements in 
Shanghai it is worth while to consult the files of the China Weekly 
Review. The number for November 24, 1928, has a very good article 
by Tsen-kwan Shen, “Shanghai—Its Territorial and Constitutional 
Problems,” which includes a critical discussion on some features of the 
city land tenure system. The already cited New China Edition of this 
journal contains a special article on “The Shanghai Provisional Court 
—Its Past, Present and Future” (page 162). 

Undoubtedly one of the most interesting phases of the concession 
problem is the administration of the former concession areas now re- 
turned to Chinese control or to combined Chinese and foreign control. 
A convenient summary of this question together with lists of the con- 
cessions restored or still outstanding is made in Bau’s paper “Conces- 
sions and Settlements and their Transference to Chinese Rule” which 
is included in ProBLEMS OF THE PaciFic on page 257. The restora- 
tion in February, 1927, of the former British concessions at Kiukiang 
and Hankow to the Chinese provides a useful example for the study 
of this problem. A recently published pamphlet on this is Condliffe: 
Tot New Orper 1n Cuina, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, 1928. It relates the Chen-O’Malley agreement to a place in 
the development of the Nationalist movement, and gives consideration 
to both political and economic trends of the time. The official docu- 
ments of the restoration agreement are printed in a British White 
Paper: Cu1na, No. 3, 1927, Cmd 2869; while the Cu1na YEAR Book, 
1928, has part of the 17th chapter devoted to the negotiations and the 
subsequent developments. The administrative machinery which has 
been devised for the government of such former concessions as the 
German, Russian and British areas is described in special pamphlets on 
that subject issued by the Hankow municipal authorities. For a good 
expression of the foreign “die-hard” attitude on the questions of con- 
cessions and treaty revision, one should consult a special publication 
put out by the North China Herald in April, 1927, and entitled Cu1na 
IN CHAOs. 

With the promulgation of a long series of new treaties of amity 
and commerce between China and many of the Western and Ameri- 
can nations, most of the literature on the once vexed question of treaty 
revision becomes practically irrelevant. The essential information now 
is simply the terms and significance of these treaties. For the com- 
plete list of agreements it will be necessary to consult the official des- 
patches of the Kuo Min News Agency, but most of the leading Chinese 
and English newspapers published either summaries or the full texts 
of the treaties as they were concluded. The public documents supple- 
ment of the Chinese Social and Political Science Review is a valuable 
source for all important diplomatic documents such as these, and best 
of all is the pamphlet 1928 TREATIES just issued by the Peking Leader 
press in which the complete series of new treaties is brought together in 
convenient form. The outstanding thing about the new treaties was the 
fact that they were consummated on a perfectly “equal” basis, and 
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many of them included an agreement for the abolition of extraterritorial 
privileges. ‘The best historical sketch of the problem of treaty revision, 
apart from such standard books as Willoughby’s and Bau’s, is to be 
found in Jnformation Service for September 28, 1928, where the story 
is traced through up to the time the present Chinese Government was 
established. 

Partly as the result of these new treaties and partly as the result 
of the recommendations of the unfinished Tariff Conference, China 
since February 1 of this year has possessed and exercised full tariff 
autonomy. The principal information to be studied is therefore not the 
old “problem” relating to the granting of autonomy but simply the 
terms and effects of the tariff schedule now being enforced. Here 
again the files of the newspapers are the best source. Such papers as 
the North China Herald, the Japan Chronicle, the Trans-Pacific, the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly all gave condensed reviews of the rates 
and scope of the new tariff at the time when it was first made public 
(about December 15, 1928). 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The distinction between internal and international politics has long 
been regarded as difficult and unsatisfactory when applied to China. 
Professor Toynbee points out in his Survey of INTERNATIONAL Ar- 
FAIRS, 1925, that the internal condition of China has been in itself an 
international affair. The difficulty of making the distinction is evident 
in compiling this reading guide, and so far as it is made it is merely 
for the purpose of grouping similar books together. It will be seen 
that much of the material dealt with already is largely concerned with 
problems that are inherently international in nature. The references 
contained in this section differ only in that they treat the problems of 
China more frankly or more emphatically from the international stand- 
point. 

Apart from such important works as the annual “Surveys” made 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, and Horn- 
beck’s pamphlet, Cu1na Topay, PoniticaL, both of which have been 
noted above, there are a few very notable expositions of China’s inter- 
national relations. Probably the best short historical view of them is 
Sir Frederick Whyte’s able memorandum written for the last Confer- 
ence of the Institute: Cu1na AND ForEIcN Powers, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1927. It is an excellent study which now requires 
naturally to be supplemented by other reading to bring the story of 
events up to the present time. This is also true of Quigley’s valuable 
article and syllabus that make up an International Conciliation pamphlet : 
CuinesE Pouitics AND ForEicN Powers, No. 229, February, 1929. De- 
spite this limitation, however, these two studies will repay careful read- 
ing. The classic work on the subject is Morse’s monumental survey: THE 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE CHINESE Emprre, 3 vols., Long- 
mans, London. The last volume published in 1918 completes the series. 
covering the whole period 1834-1911. A shorter and more generally suit- 
able book for the needs of this article is Shuhsi Hsu: Carna anp HER 
PouiticaL Entity, Oxford University Press, New York, 1926—a work 
that is good both for its section on ancient Chinese foreign relations 
and for its thorough and reliable portrayal of the modern period, par- 
ticularly in regard to Manchurian affairs. Hsia: Srupres in CHINESE 
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Diptomatic History, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1925, is another 
book of importance though it deals mainly with special problems such 
as have already been reviewed in the foregoing part of this bibliography. 

Two books of less value for their treatment of diplomatic history 
but significant for their dispassionate presentation of a fairly con- 
servative British view, are Soothill’s CHINA AND ENGLAND, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1928, and the earlier CHINA AND THE 
West, Oxford University Press, London, 1925. The latter half of the 
first book veers over to a discussion of extraterritoriality and Dr. Sun’s 
teachings, conducted often in rather critical spirit and missing much of 
the truth hidden beneath the economic fallacies of those teachings. Nor- 
ton’s CHINA AND THE Powers, John Day, New York, 1927, includes a 
number of chapters on China’s international relations, but its scope 
is greater than its title suggests, dealing as it does with foreign rights 
and privileges, the Chinese renaissance, the social structure and mod- 
ern social problems of China. The tone is generally fair and dis- 
passionate, and the book has the advantage of being written in a good, 
even vivid, style, which makes it fruitful and enjoyable reading. The 
lectures on the Far East printed for the Harris Foundation contain 
chapters that may profitably be read, namely Kuo’s lectures on China 
in the second half of ORIENTAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE Far East- 
ERN ProsLEM, Chicago University Press, Chicago, 1925, and as a foil 
for it, Woodhead’s lectures in OccIDENTAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
Far EasTerN ProsieM, Chicago, 1926. 

In making a selection from the mass of literature available in the 
form of official documents and pamphlets one should not omit the 
British Parliamentary Papers in the “China” series, some of which 
have been quoted here. Then again there are problems relating to the set- 
tlement of such “incidents” as that at Nanking in 1927 and at Tsinan 
in 1928, where as yet the only easily available information is in the 
newspaper files. The story of the negotiations for the settlement of 
the Nanking affair by the United States is related in the China Weekly 
Review for April 11, 1928. The text of the British settlement is given 
in the Peking Leader and the China Press for August 14, 1928, and 
in Japanese and Western papers of that date or thereabouts, while the 
French agreement appears in the Canton Gazette for October 31, 1928. 
The Far Eastern papers for February 29 of this year and thereafter 
contained the report of the agreement reached over the Tsinan affair, 
though the findings of the Commission of Investigation are not yet 
available. 

A good article on a phase of China’s international relations that 
will likely be of greater moment in the future is Wang T'sao-shih’s 
“China and the League of Nations,” published in the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review of October, 1928; and Headway, the organ 
of the British League of Nations Union, contains a statement on “The 
League in China” in the March issue of this year. “China at Geneva” 
is the subject of another article in the China Weekly Review for De- 
cember 1, 1928. There is a pretty steady output of articles and editor- 
ials on the vexed question of Sino-Japanese relations, especially in the 
Chinese papers. Any of the leading Eastern journals will provide ample 
reading on this. Ko select particular examples is hardly profitable, 
but in Occidental papers one may mention an article by Millard, “China 
and Japan in 1928,” which appeared in the Nation (New York) for 
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December 5, 1928, and an editorial in the Bulletin of International News 
(London) for December 22, on the subject of “Great Britain, Japan 
and China.” 

The best recent discussion of American relations with China js 
contained in Part II of the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal Science for July, 1928. It consists of three excellent articles by 
well-known American authorities, Hornbeck on “China and American 
Foreign Policy,” Strawn on “American Policy in China” and Blakeslee 
on “Outstanding Facts in the Existing Situation in China.” 


MANCHURIA 


The political and economic problems of China’s three Eastern proy- 
inces are perhaps the best illustration one could have of the difficulty 
both of separating China’s home affairs from international relations 
and of distinguishing between political and non-political issues. These 
issues and sources of conflict have been briefly and vividly described 
in an article which appeared in the March number of this journal. 
There the writer fittingly described the Manchurian situation as “a per- 
fect illustration of the conflict that arises when economic development 
crosses political boundaries.” Because of the intense and widespread 
concern that is manifested at the present time over the situation in 
question, the reading matter listed below has been made rather more 
comprehensive than the other sections of this bibliography and a num- 
ber of references are admitted on subjects that do not appear mainly 
political in nature. It is of some interest to learn that a complete 
bibliography on this subject is at present being compiled by a group at 
the Nankai University in Tientsin, to be made available before the 
Kyoto Conference meets, and that a research group of students under 
Professor Hsu of Yenching University are preparing an important 
series of studies on the major problems of Manchuria. 

A very convenient book to read for an introductory survey of the 
issues involved—a book which is none the less useful for the consid- 
erable criticism which it has encountered—is Clyde: INTERNATIONAL 
RIVALRIES IN MANcHuRIA, Ohio State University, Columbus, 1928 
(2nd Ed.). For all its small bulk it gives a good history of Manchuria 
from as far back as 1689 down to the conclusion of the Washington 
Conference, has a section on geographical and economic conditions, a 
chapter on the railway problems and a chapter (which excited most of 
the hostile criticism) on the American open-door policy in Manchuria. 
It has the further advantage of possessing a full bibliography—prob- 
ably the most serviceable one available on Manchuria—and of being well 
documented throughout. It is important to knew something of the phys- 
ical and economic factors that underlie many of the political conflicts 
over these provinces, and for this purpose one may consult a substantial 
book by Adachi: MancHurta—A Survey, McBride, New York, 1925, 
which will be found informative as well as interesting reading. A great 
part of it is descriptive of the economic development and potentialities of 
the country, but three of the earlier chapters treat of the political and his- 
torical factors. Its graphic, forceful style should be a recommendation 
to many readers. The author describes the country in his preface as 
“not a melting pot of races but a crucible of economic theories” and 
prophesies that the future captains of Japanese industry are coming out 
of Manchuria. It should be noted that the book is written by a Jap- 
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anese for an American public with the object of bringing Manchuria 
vividly before the eyes of American readers. Similar to it but ad- 
dressing itself mainly to the conditions of North Manchuria is the large 
illustrated economic and commercial survey put out by the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and entitled Norra MANCHURIA AND THE CHINESE 
Eastern Ratiway, C. E. R. Printing Office, Harbin, 1924. Most of 
this book is written by Russian economists working on data collected 
by the economic bureau of the Railway, and it provides a comprehen- 
sive survey of the economic life of this northern region, completely 
avoiding all political questions. Hoshino: Economic History oF 
MANcHuRIA, Seoul, 1920, published for the Bank of Chosen, also covers 
the ground of these first two books in briefer compass. 

The South Manchuria Railway Company has published an excel- 
lent little handbook that presents a useful amount of information (main- 
ly descriptive and economic) in a small space: MANCHURIA—LAND OF 
Oprortunitigs, S. M. R. New York, 1924; and one of the publicity 
agents of the company, a well-known journalist, has written a short 
book, Kinney: MoperN Mancuurta, S. M. R. Dairen, 1928, which 
gives a fair idea of the political factors along with a valuable first 
chapter on the outstanding events of 1927. Both of these books are 
attractively illustrated. Of the small handbooks published under the 
direction of the British Foreign Office, number 69 on MANCHURIA, 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1920, will be found useful for its 
summary of the pre-war history and politics and for its short economic 
review. 

Reverting now to the books dealing more particularly with the 
diplomatic problems of Manchuria, one should note for a_ begin- 
ning Shuhsi Hsu: Cuina AND Her Poniticat Entity, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1926. The last three chapters are most rele- 
vant and treat the subject very thoroughly, bringing the story down to 
the year 1924. It is written frankly from the Chinese point of view 
though it does not suffer from that fact. “Manchuria,” says the author, 
“has in the past repeatedly served as a base for hostile descents upon 
China, and also forms today the only outlet for the surplus of 
the Chinese millions of the North. If Korea is but a limb of the 
Chinese political entity, Manchuria is easily as vital as the throat. To 
compromise with Japan upon Manchuria would be equivalent to let- 
ting China remain in the death embrace of her neighbor.” Books al- 
ready cited such as Willoughby’s and Bau’s, and Hornbeck: ConTEem- 
PORARY PoLiTIcS IN THE Far East, Appleton, New York, 1916, are 
also worth consulting for their references to Manchurian issues. 

For an expression of the Japanese attitude to the situation, three 
of Kawakami’s books, namely JAPAN IN Wortp Po.itics, New York, 
1917, and JaPAN’s Paciric Poricy, New York, 1922, and the earlier vol- 
ume on AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS, Revell, New York, 1912, will 
be found helpful. A recent book by Brown: JAPAN IN THE WortpD To- 
DAY, Revell, New York, 1928, contains a certain amount of useful ma- 
terial notably in Chapter X on Manchuria. The influence of Russia in 
Chinese foreign relations especially in connection with these provinces is 
expounded in Weigh’s Russo-Cu1nesE Diplomacy, Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1928. This study by a former member of the foreign affairs 
department of the Chinese Nationalist Government is specially valuable 
for its treatment of Russian relations from the beginning of the Soviet 
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regime, and of the negotiations concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

It is most desirable that a goodly number of recent articles and 
pamphlets should be read in order to obtain an adequate idea of the pres- 
ent problems and conditions of Manchuria. Many of these articles are 
more essential to the understanding of the present situation than the 
books on the question. In addition to the literature cited here, a wealth 
of references will be found in the bibliography to Clyde’s book and in 
the last few numbers of Pacific Affairs under the heading “In the Maga- 
zines.” Readers who can do so are advised to refer to both of these 
sources. A prominent writer who has contributed much to the modern 
literature on Manchuria is Mr. C. Walter Young, who wrote “Sino- 
Japanese Interests and Issues in Manchuria” printed in the December 
number of this journal. Two other striking articles from his pen are 
published in Pan-Pacific Progress for December, 1927, a special Man- 
churia number which should be read through for the sake of its other 
excellent articles on such subjects as railway developments, ports, trade 
and immigration. The Chinese Economic Journal for July, 1927, has 
a report made by Mr. Young for the Chinese Government on “Chinese 
Labor Migration to Manchuria” and the April number of that year in- 
cludes his article on “The Economic Basis for New Railways in Man- 
churia.” On the subject of that extraordinary influx of Chinese people 
into the eastern provinces, this writer has contributed two other articles, 
one to Current History for July, 1928, and another series on “Chinese 
Colonisation in Manchuria” to the Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, for 
June and July, 1928. Still other articles on this great migration are 
Mallory’s “Northern Migration of the Chinese,” in Foreign Affairs for 
October, 1928, and Gilbert’s ‘The Great Manchuria Migration” in 
Travel for December, 1928. For most of the recent literature on the 
economic aspects of Manchurian affairs the Chinese Economic Journal 
is indispensable. The files of this for the last three years contain a 
wealth of authoritative articles. 


For light on the more purely political phases of the situation, an 
article in the April number of Foreign Affairs for 1928 by Kawakami, 
“Manchuria, The Crux of Chino-Japanese Relations” will be found help- 
ful for its statement of the Japanese view. This applies equally to a 
statement of the Japanese Premier on “Japanese Policy in Manchuria” 
printed in Information Service, Vol. 3, No. 16, 1927. An outstanding 
expression of the Japanese attitude by a great authority in Japan is an 
address given by Motosado Zumoto at the Seattle Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations in July, 1928. It is available in pamphlet form as 
Japan In Mancuuris, Herald of Asia Press, Tokyo, 1928. A com- 
panion article to it is Saito’s address on “Japan’s Manchurian Policy” 
delivered to the Williamstown Institute of Politics last year. As illus- 
trative of the Chinese feeling on the question there are literally dozens 
of articles to be seen in a single paper such as the China Weekly Review 
for these last two years, and more recently in the China Critic. 


Further notable articles by outside observers are: “Manchuria—A 
Drama in Railways and Politics,” which is a first-class statement of the 
issues involved, in the Round Table for March, 1928; “Manchuria and 
Its Problems” in the Living Age for April 1, 1928; and Clyde (the au- 
thor of the first book listed in this section), ““Manchuria—No Man’s 
Land of Asia” in the Survey for July 1, 1928. 
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Pacific Items 


TROUBLES IN CHINA 


As stated amongst the Pacific Items in the April issue of this 
journal, the long-heralded third National Congress of the Kuomintang 
took place during the last two weeks of March, under exceptional dif- 
ficulties and amidst the smoke of open revolt. Chefoo, a Shantung 
port city on the Gulf of Chihli, had been taken by the bandit-general, 
Chang Tsung-chang, reappearing suddenly from his exile in Dairen. 
This necessitated Nationalist armies taking the field against the in- 
vaders and the re-subjection of the already war-torn province of Shan- 
tung to renewed military activities. Chang Tsung-chang during the 
succeeding month was prevented from making further progress in Shan- 
tung, and on April 23 was driven from the Province. 

Early in March in another area a different type of revolt, more 
closely allied with the recent political developments within the National 
Government, made its appearance in the Wuhan area, up-river from 
Nanking. The threatening aspect of this disturbance had led many 
observers in China seriously to doubt the ability of the Kuomintang to 
convene its scheduled congress. Reports stated that there was wide- 
spread dissatisfaction over the method of selecting delegates who were 
to attend this party congress, and many predictions of complete rup- 
ture amongst National Government officials and army leaders were free- 
ly made. Of this period the Peking Leader said: “The wildest rumors 
are being sent out as news dispatches. One day, a usually reputable 
agency will have General Feng allied with General Chiang, the next 
day the opposite. Any combination, if unusual or threatening, is foun- 
dation for a dispatch, if somebody can be found to start the rumor. 
The ‘news’ dispatches invariably give no source for their scare stories.” 
There was an equal number of “stories” and cable dispatches attribut- 
ing the source of the difficulties to “red” or “communist” uprising. 

In explanation of the Wuhan trouble, the Kuo Min News Agency 
through its daily dispatches has narrated the rebellious activities of a 
small group of reactionary military leaders. This group, often referred 
to as the “Kwangsi clique,” none of whom had ever been more than 
nominally associated with the Nanking regime, were believed to have 
become disgruntled over the disbandment program of the National 
Government and its efforts at re-apportionment of military strength. 
The dismissal by the central political council at Nanking of three mem- 
bers of this “clique,” namely, General Li Tsung-jen, chairman of the 
divisional political council at Hankow, General Pei Tsung-hsi, com- 
mander of the forces at Peking, and General Li Chi-sen, chairman of 
the divisional political council at Canton, in March, was the immediate 
occasion for the active revolt on the upper Yangtze. Defiance of this 
Government order at Hankow necessitated the adjournment of the 
National Congress at Nanking, in order that General Chiang Kai-sek 
might personally take the field against the “rebels.” By April 6 news 
dispatches announced that the Government army was in complete control 
at Hankow. 

Whether this is a minor disturbance over which the Nanking Gov- 
ernment has permanently triumphed, as some observers are inclined to 
believe, or whether it is evidence of a more fundamental disunity and 
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the forerunner of more serious revolt, possibly to become complicated 
by dissatisfied peasant and labor movements, it is difficult at this 
juncture to foretell. In this latter connection it is significant to note 
that an Associated Press dispatch of April 12, from Canton, announced 
the wholesale execution by machine guns of over a thousand “radical 
agitators,” including a number of students of the National Sun Yat-sen 
University. Whether the so-called “radicals” are being used as trouble 
makers by the revolting reactionary leaders, or whether the movement 
represents a spontaneous dissatisfaction, is an open question. 

Whatever the answer to this question, it is an obvious fact that 
in so quickly suppressing this first major revolt against its control the 
National Government has achieved a notable victory and exhibited a 
strength and authority unique in fifteen years of revolution. 


S1NoO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


With the signing on March 28 of the settlement agreed to by 
Japan and China, relating to the Tsinan Incident of a year ago, it was 
hoped that Sino-Japanese relations would immediately assume a more 
hopeful tone. While, as indicated elsewhere in this issue of Pacific 
Affairs, the Japanese press was largely jubilant over the settling 
of the long-outstanding difficulty, public and governmental censure 
for Premier Tanaka over the details of settlement has been severe. The 
resulting reaction upon Japan’s China policy cannot now be foreseen. 
There have been dispatches rumoring the imminent formal recognition 
of the Chinese National Government by Japan, dispatches announcing 
the immediate withdrawal of Japan’s Shantung forces, others alleging 
that the Chinese “begged Japan not to quit Shantung” while revolt was 
still in progress in that province, rumors that Premier ‘Tanaka was 
retiring, reports that his position was stronger than ever, etc. A Tokyo 
dispatch of April 2 announced the resumption of conversations between 
Foreign Minister C. T. Wang and K. Yoshizawa, Minister to China, 
relative, among other items, to China’s abrogation of the old Sino- 
Japanese treaty of commerce and navigation over which Japan made 
such vigorous protest in July, 1928. 

An April 16 Nippon Dempo radio from Tokyo reports the an- 
nouncement by Minister Yoshizawa to his Foreign Office of provisional 
agreements regarding Japan’s claims in the Nanking incident of two 
years ago and in the more recent Hankow difficulties. Negotiations are 
proceeding on the larger issue of treaty abrogation. 


Sir FrepericK Wuyvte’s APPOINTMENT 


The Kuo Min News Agency and other bureaus of information in 
China have confirmed the appointment of Sir Frederick Whyte as Ad- 
visor to the National Government of China, as noted in the last issue 
of Pacific Affairs. In his acceptance, which was published in 
the North China Herald of March 16, Sir Frederick made the stipula- 
tion that no salary should attach to his tenure of office as Senior Ad- 
visor. Sir Frederick announces his intention of remaining permanently 
in China for the duration of his service. He said: “To be Honorary 
Political Counsellor of the Government of the Republic of China is for 
me no empty title, and I accept the duties of the position as well as 
its honour.” 
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Sr1no-AMERICAN NANKING SETTLEMENT 


On March 12 the Sino-American Joint Commission for adjudica- 
tion of claims arising out of the Nanking Incident, held its final meet- 
ing, after which a signed and sealed report of the commission was 
submitted to the National Government of China and the American 
Government. ‘This final decision on claims assessed closes the Nanking 
Incident so far as America and China are concerned. Official amounts 
in connection with this agreement have not been made public. 


S1no-AUSTRALIAN PROPOSALS 


According to the Kuo Min News Agency for March 14, an inter- 
esting series of proposals was submitted to the Kuomintang National 
Congress by overseas delegates from Australia. Among these were: 
“(1) That a treaty of commerce be concluded with the Australian Gov- 
ernment; (2) that negotiations be entered into with the Australian 
Government for the removal of discriminatory measures against Chinese 
nationals in Australia; (3) that additional Chinese Consulates be estab- 
lished in Australia.” 


IMMIGRATION INTO MANCHURIA 


A news dispatch from Harbin, appearing in the North China 
Herald for March 16, states that the Chinese Eastern Railway is mak- 
ing preparations to transport an unusually large influx of Chinese set- 
tlers into Manchuria this spring. Upwards of 800,000 immigrants are 
expected during 1929, officials of the Railway estimate. The renewed 
warfare in Shantung during March and April, instigated by the return 
of the ousted bandit-general Chang Tsung-chang, is estimated as a 
tremendous factor in stimulating immigration out of that troubled 
and already famine-stricken province. The Railway officials also an- 
ticipate they will be faced with the problem of transporting a consider- 
able proportion of older Manchurian settlers back into their native 
districts as conditions in China proper become more settled. 


Tue CHINESE NEWSPAPER BAN 


In connection with the recent denial of the China mails to a 
Tientsin American-owned newspaper, which incident drew considerable 
international attention, the Publicity Department of the Central Gov- 
ernment has made the following statement in justification of its action: 

“Although China is now unified under one Government, rumours 
are constantly circulated by sinister interests to undermine the authority 
of the present regime. At the present time communist and reactionary 
elements are using every means to discredit the National Government 
by misleading the public into thinking that various generals are clash- 
ing with each other, that the present government is disintegrating, etc. 

“We have every legal right to ban newspapers which circulate false 
rumours calculated to do injury to the National Government. In order 
to clarify the minds of those who believe that there is no provision 
for debarring newspapers from the mails, it must be pointed out that 
according to the Postal Guide as far back as 1926, in chapter VI, 
section 17, a sub-section (No. 5) states explicitly that ‘it is forbidden 
to send by post any publication declared by the Government to be of a 
seditious nature.’ ” 
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_ The North China Star, which suffered temporary denial of the 
mails, claims that the decision was arbitrary, without warning, and with- 
out cause under the provocations cited above. 


THe McGiut CHInesé Liprary 


The Chinese Research Library at McGill University, known as 
the Gest Library, has acquired a literary treasure from the Orient. 
a first edition of the oldest printed Chinese encyclopedia, a work of 
5,000 volumes with 20 volumes of index. This work is estimated to 
contain three or four times as much as the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It was obtained from a private collector in 
Peking. The only other copy of the original edition, outsi:ie of China, 
is in the possession of the British Museum. It is said that the com- 
pilation of the Encyclopedia began in 1686 and extended through forty 
years. There was a second edition in 1862. It was the first Chinese 
encyclopedia printed from movable copper type. 


ORIENTALS IN CANADA 


The third National Congress of the Kuomintang, sitting in Nanking 
during the last two weeks of March, considered the question of “the 
amelioration of the position of Chinese residents in Canada.” ‘The mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of the congress by the overseas dele- 
gates from Canada, who stressed what they considered the injustice 
of the present Canadian immigration law as it affects Chinese, and who 
urged that Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister of Foreign Affairs, take steps 
to conclude a treaty which would operate as does the “gentleman’s 
agreement,” now existing between Canada and Japan. At this junc- 
ture Dr. Wang made the announcement that the Consulate-General at 
Ottawa would shortly be elevated to the status of a Legation, and that 
it was his hope that the new Chinese Minister to Canada would be in 
a position to improve the status of overseas Chinese in that Dominion. 

A recent news dispatch from Victoria, B. C., to the Christian 
Science Monitor, relates the various proposals being considered by a 
committee of the British Columbia legislature, which was investigating 
the question of Oriental “intrusion” into Canadian industries. Former 
Attorney-General Manson explained to the committee that the Province 
had previously attempted to drive Chinese and Japanese workers out 
of industry, only to find them settling on the land. Canadian farmers 
in turn have tried to prevent Orientals from securing land, without suc- 
cess. According to Canadian treaties with Japan, the legal prohibition 
of land-holding is impossible. It is interesting to note that one of the 
proposals made by Canadian workers is that of drawing Japanese 
workers into the Canadian labor unions, thus forcing the Japanese to 
compete on the Canadian wage standard. This is considered a prac- 
ticable plan by which Anglo-Saxon workers in Canada can more suc- 
cessfully compete with Japanese labor and by which “the inroads of 
Oriental workers into Dominion industries may be halted.” 


Buppuist Contact Tour 


An interesting plan for the establishment of a new modern culture 
by a “sympathetic fusion of the best elements in world religions” has 
been evolved out of the recent world tour of one of China’s most 
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distinguished Buddhist monks, the Reverend Tai Hsu. Rev. Tai Hsii 
is just completing a journey through Europe and America, where he 
has studied world conditions and the effects of the great war and 
where he has, in all the larger centers of civilization, met with inter- 
ested groups endeavoring to see the possibilities for bringing about 
a better mutual appreciation of Western and Eastern cultures, a har- 
mony of which is essential, he believes, to any modern world movement. 
The monk has drawn plans for the establishment of an_ inter- 
national Buddhist institute through which the true elements of Budd- 
hism may be made known to interested students all over the world, 
in exchange for the principles of Christianity which have already been 
brought into the Eastern hemisphere. Buddhism, he says, has been 
a radiating center for the ancient arts and sciences of the Orient; 
it has been the molder of the Orient of today, and an understanding 
of the core of its teaching is essential to an understanding of the mod- 
ern Orient with which the Western world is now finding it necessary 
to codperate. It has been a part of the Eastern scholar’s effort to in- 
troduce into the university curricula of the world more comprehensive 
courses in ancient civilizations and religions—which he considers will 
be the best introduction to a universal will to permanent peace. As an 
exponent of what he terms the “Buddhist renaissance” in China, he 
explains the essential difference between the old and new Buddihsm as 
a difference in emphasis. The new emphasis, he says, is upon personal 
contact as a basis for the relationship between self and society and a 
means to the service of others. The old emphasis, upon negation, upon 
contemplation and self culture, is, he believes, uncongenial to the true 
essence of Buddhism. The Rev. Tai Hsti spoke to a group in Honolulu, 
on April 12, through the interpretative offices of Professor Shao-chang 
Lee of the University of Hawaii. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN LUMBER TARIFFS 


On April 2 the Japanese Foreign Office issued a statement clear- 
ing the lumber tariff situation, on which American lumber men had 
complained to their State Department. The Japanese Foreign Office 
announced that “no tariff discrimination exists or is intended, and that 
American cedar will be admitted into Japan on the same basis as Man- 
churian cedar.” ‘The complaint had been that Manchurian cedar was 
being admitted free. 


ProposED AMERICAN Rar.way Loans To CHINA 


A New York dispatch, dated April 6, announces a proposed float- 
ing of loans up to $500,000,000 in the United States for financing rail- 
way construction in China. The backers for these loans and any fur- 
ther details concerning them were not mentioned in the news report. 
John Mantell, American railway official, goes to China to make a 
survey of the present rail systems at the request of the National 
Government, preliminary to the completion of the loans. 


CALIFORNIA FisHinc BIL 


A bill entitled “the Japanese Fishermen’s Exclusion Law” was in- 
troduced into the last session of the California state legislature. Should 
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this bill become a law, Japanese fishermen plying their trade off the 
coast of California would be deprived of their livelihood. The bil! 
would make it unlawful “for any person ineligible to citizenship in the 
state of California or in the United States of America, to catch, kil] 
or gather fish or shellfish of any kind, nature or description whatsoever 
in the state of California.” 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s CABINET 


The press of the Pacific has made many comments of late upon 
the fact that two important posts in President Hoover’s Cabinet have 
been filled by men with wide experience in Pacific affairs, thus helping 
to insure an adequate comprehension of the Pacific area in connection ; | 
with the formulation of American policy. These two men are Secre- ; | 
tary of State Stimson, who left his post as Governor-General of the ; 
Philippines to enter President Hoover’s Cabinet, and Secretary of the . 3 
Interior Wilbur, who was President of Stanford University and Chair- ‘ 
man of the Institute of Pacific Relations until his recent appointment. : 


Tue Monrok Doctrint DEFINED 


The State Department at Washington has, according to recent 
news dispatches, prepared an exhaustive review and tentative definition 
of the Monroe Doctrine. The work has had the approval of Senator 
Borah of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and Frank B. Kel- 
logg, former Secretary of State. It will be submitted to President 
Hoover as a possible basis for the issuance by him of clarifying state- | | 
ments concerning the doctrine’s meaning and scope. There has been | 
much confusion of late concerning a definition of this doctrine which 
would be applicable to current conditions. 


THe AMERICAN INDIAN BuREAU Sis 


Dispatches from Washington state that Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, | 
new Secretary of the Interior, has set himself to the problem presented = § 
by the native Indian situation in America which has aroused such wide- D 
spread criticism and agitation in America during recent years. The a 
Department of Interior has supervision over the Bureau of Indian e a 
Affairs which administers all Indian matters, and it is Secretary Wil- = | 
bur’s task to work out a new program for Indian administration and |] 
to select a new commissioner for Indian Affairs. The senate Indian EF: 
Affairs committee approved the choice of Charles Rhoades of Pennsy!-  s 
vania on April 18. y i 

Pan-Paciric SurGIcAL CONFERENCE : 

Announcement bulletins have been issued by the Pan-Pacific Union = 
headquarters at Honolulu, giving details of management, scope and b 
purpose, agenda and transportation for the Pan-Pacific Surgical Con- s¢ 
ference to be held in Honolulu, August 14-24, 1929. Nils P. Larsen, = of 
M.D., Director of the Queen’s Hospital, Honolulu, is General Chairman 7 
of the Hawaii Conference Committee, and Dr. Iga Mori and Dr. T. P. C 
Chow, both of Honolulu, are Corresponding Secretaries for Japan and “ 
China. The agenda for the conference includes among more technical . ef 

fe subjects a section on Industrial Surgery, on Hospital Standardization, S th 
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and on the Specialized Surgery of the Eye and Ear. A distinguished 
list of delegates from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Latin America, India and the Federated Malay States 
is announced. 

CHINA ENGINEERING MEET 


It is announced that arrangements have been completed for the 
“largest gathering of modern engineering experts in the history of 
China,” to be held in Nanking, in May of this year. The meeting will 
be under the auspices of the Association of Chinese and American 
Engineers of Peking. It is for the purpose of considering ways and 
means of assisting the Nanking Government in the vast reconstruction 
projects which are necessary in China. Railway building, dredging and 
canal building, irrigation and flood control projects, are among the 
important questions to be considered. 


MEXICAN REVOLT 


Revolutionary activities, which have been in progress in Mexico 
since the inauguration of the new president, are reported to be almost 
completely suppressed. Unconditional capitulation of the rebel gen- 
erals is demanded by Federal Government leaders who have been press- 
ing the punitive expeditions against the insurgents. April 15 reports 
from Mexico City state that the rebel generals are considering sur- 
render. 


Philippine Exclusion 
By Daniel R. Williams 


Since the publication of “The Philippine Problem” by Paul Scharrenberg in the February 
issue of Paciric AFrarrs the allied questions of Philippine exclusion from the United States, 
advocated by the American Federation of Labor, and of tariff imposition upon Philippine 
importations, have been agitating the American and Philippine peoples. There has been con- 
siderable expressed opposition to both proposals, in the editorial columns of daily newspapers 
in the mainland United States and Hawaii (in which latter place the restriction of Filipino 
labor immigration would mean an important economic readjustment for the sugar and pine- 
apple industries) and in the writings of Filipino ieaders. Commenting ow Mr. Scharrenberg’s 
forceful article, Judge Daniel R. Williams sends us this statement of his own contrary views 
which we are glad to publish as representative of opposition opimion. Judge Williams was 
a member of the Philippines Judiciary some years ago. 

Personally I think the passage of any such bill as that offered by 
Congressman Welch (Rep.) of California restricting the free entry of 
Filipinos to the United States would be unfortunate and inexcusable, as 
would also the enactment of legislation (now urged upon Congress) 
levying a duty upon various Philippine products entering the United 


States. ‘ 


While the political status of the Philippines in their relation to the 
United States is still a matter of debate, due largely to their having 
been injected into partisan politics, the fact is, they are under American 
sovereignty, and, as such, entitled to equality of treatment with any 
other territory of the United States. 

In the Diamond Rings Case, 183 U. S. 176, 179, the Supreme 
Court of the United States stated that by virtue of the Treaty of Paris— 
“They (the Philippines) came under the complete and absolute sov- 
ereignty and dominion of the United States, and so became territory of 
the United States over which civil government could be established.” 
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The court further held in such case that by reason of this status of the 
Philippines—“The allegiance of the Filipinos became due to the United 
States, and they became entitled to its protection.” 

As I take it, this “protection by the United States,” which the 
Court held is the right of the Filipinos, is not and cannot be limited 
simply to preserving them from foreign aggression, but that it applies 
equally to protection in their social, political, and material progress and 
well-being. Certainly a denial of their freedom of access to the United 
States, and a discrimination against their products in our markets, 
would be a violation of their right and our obligation. 

President Coolidge, in a letter to Hon. Manuel Roxas, Speaker of 
the Philippine Legislature, dated February 21, 1924, stated, among 
other things: 

In accepting the obligations which came to them with the sovereignty of 
the Philippine Islands, the American people had only the wish to serve, ad- 
vance, and’ improve the condition of the Filipino people. That thought has 
been uppermost in every American determination concerning the Islands. 
You may be sure that it will continue the dominating factor in the American 
consideration of the many problems which must inevitably grow out of such 
relationship as exists. 


There is no question but that the above correctly describes what 
has thus far been the attitude of our Government toward the Filipinos, 
and that the President, in stating that it will continue to be the guiding 
policy of the United States in that regard, has back of him the over- 
whelming approval and support of the American people. 

It is to be remembered that the Filipinos became subjects of the 
United States without their volition. By voluntary and deliberate action 
of the American people, taken through their constituted authorities, 
sovereignty was acquired over the Philippine Islands, and the Filipino 
people thereupon became members of our household and entitled to our 
protection. So long, therefore, as the Islands remain under the Ameri- 
can flag we are obligated by our every tradition of justice, decency, 
and fair play, to accord the Filipinos the same rights, and treat them 
with the same impartiality, as we apply or extend to the inhabitants of 
any other territory of the United States. 

It should require no argument to establish, for instance, that it 
would be grossly unjust and inequitable to freely export American 
products to the Philippines and at the same time levy a duty upon 
Philippine products entering the United States—although this very 
thing is now being urged upon the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House by alleged Americans. It would be equally un-American and 
unfair to hold the Philippines as a territory or possession of the United 
States, with perfect freedom for Americans of all classes to go to the 
Islands and do business there, and yet restrict or prohibit Filipinos from 
entering the United States. 

As to whether the enactment of the Welch bill would improve the 
relationship between the United States and the Philippines or vice versa, 
I would say that, to my mind, the inevitable consequence of such action 
would be to largely destroy whatever of harmony and good will now 
exists between the two peoples. The Filipinos would resent any such 
treatment by the American people. They would contend, and rightly, 
that to hold and occupy the Islands for the benefit of the United States, 
and yet deprive the Filipinos of the advantages of that association, 
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would be exploitation pure and simple. In fact any such policy would 
be harking back to the days of Spanish domination of the Americas, 
and of pre-Revolutionary days in the American Colonies, when the in- 
habitants of such territories were treated simply as instruments to serve 
the needs and minister to the profits of the “Mother Country.” The 
United States cannot countenance or give effect to such a policy as 
regards the Filipinos and still retain its prestige and self-respect. 

As I see it, the only real solution of the difficulty, i.e., the possi- 
bility of Filipinos coming to the United States in excessive numbers, 
lies in encouraging and making possible, by appropriate legislation, an 
intensive development of the-economic resources of the Philippines, 
with a consequent opportunity for the Filipino laboring class to find 
ample and lucrative employment at home. 

Orientals, whether Chinese, Japanese, or Filipinos, do not ordinarily 
migrate abroad because they prefer to live in foreign countries or to 
cast their life with a stranger people. They migrate almost entirely for 
economic reasons ; that is, because they can better themselves materially 
by so doing. Conditions being equal, and this applies particularly to 
Filipinos, they would much prefer to remain in their native country, 
where they would have about them their relatives, their friends, and the 
environment and interests to which they are accustomed. 

Unfortunately, while the United States has stressed the social and 
political progress of the Filipinos, and has multiplied their needs and 
wants and raised their standards of living, the economic development 
of the Islands has been comparatively negligible and has not kept pace 
with the increasing demands of the people for those things which min- 
ister to their health, comfort and well-being: that is, the things which 
we have taught them by precept and example to be the right of all 
civilized peoples and essential to well-ordered modern existence. As 
an inevitable consequence of this situation, for which, as stated, Ameri- 
can administration of the Islands is responsible, considerable numbers 
of Filipinos have migrated and are migrating (particularly from the 
more congested provinces) to Hawaii and the United States, where 
wages are higher and they can better meet, for themselves and their 
families, the new living conditions thrust upon them. 

Make it possible for the Filipinos to secure the same wages and 
living conditions in the Philippines that they secure in the United 
States, or even approximately so, and their migration from the Islands 
would largely cease. To discriminate against their products entering 
our markets, however, as now proposed, and thus effectually block any 
worth-while economic development of the Islands, would force still 
further migrations and create a vicious circle alike disastrous to the 
Filipinos and subversive of every obligation and purpose of the Ameri- 
can people on their behalf. 
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Reflections 


EpiroriAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, as 
indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRs. 


TARIFF CONTESTS 
From the Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, Feb. 15, 1929 


Marked interest is manifest in Canada over the reports from the United 
States with respect to proposals in that country to increase the tariff against 
foreign farm products. The blow is aimed mainly at Canadian farm products. . . , 

Canada finds a market in the United States for a variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and, with a higher tariff against them, it will be more difficult to get these 
products into the United States, and the profit on such sales as are made is likely 
to be smaller. While it is freely conceded that the United States has a right 
to make its own tariffs to suit itself, it is only natural that there should exist 
in Canada a feeling of irritation against the proposed course of that country. 
Canada is a good customer of the United States—the best customer the United 
States has; and Canadians would not be human if they did not regard with a 
certain amount of wonder the trend of tariff-making to the south of the boundary, 

It is natural, too, that there should be a desire to hit back at the United 
States for its proposed course of action. The first club that comes to hand is 
the Canadian tariff. People say, that if the United States is to push up its tariff 
in a way that affects Canada, let Canada proceed to push up its tariff against 
the United States. The United States tariff makes it difficult for Americans 
to buy from Canada; let the Canadian tariff make it difficult for Canadians to 
buy from the United States. There are many persons in Canada who would like 
to see this happen: that section of the population that is at all times in favor of 
a higher tariff, for Canada sees in the thought a weapon that is everything to 
its liking. . .. 

In the meantime, the problem should receive cool deliberation. To enter into 
a tariff war against the United States might be the worst possible course for 
Canada. . . . Our final situation might be much worse than if we followed some 
other course into which we were directed by common sense, rather than by heat 
and passion. It is certain that a higher tariff by the United States against 
Canada will lead Canada to look elsewhere for markets and for preferential trade 
arrangements. It will cause Canadians to avoid buying in the American market 
when it is possible to obtain goods at approximately the same price somewhere 
else. Such a course will be beneficial to Canada, extending, as it will, the scope of 
her world trade, and distributing her eggs over a greater number of baskets. 
In this way much may be accomplished without getting into a tariff battle that 
might bring us nothing but higher costs and restricted trade. 


BRIDGING THE PACIFIC WITH SHIPS 
From the Christian Sctence Monitor, Boston, Feb. 23, 1929 


Not only in the transatlantic routes is there a competitive race for supremacy 
in progress, but in the transpacific field as well a growing rivalry may be seen 
with the four leading companies planning additions to their fleets. 

The Dollar Line is contemplating the construction of three vessels, probably 
to be motor-driven, for use with the present “President” ships in its San Francisco- 
Orient business, while the Matson Line, another United States flag company, is 
about to call for bids for two vessels for the San Francisco-Australia run. The 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Lines are building a new vessel, the Empress of 
Japan, of 26,000 gross tons, which, when finished, will be the biggest and fastest 
commercial ship on the Pacific and will be capable of better than a nine-day 
crossing between Vancouver and Yokohama. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha is building three vessels for the California-Oriental 
route, these being the motorships Asama Maru, Tatsuta Maru and Chichibu Maru, 
each of 16,500 gross tons. In all the new ships under construction, or contem- 
plated, greater luxury and increased speed are essentials which the steamship 
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companies demand of the builders, although in the Pacific business it is not alone 
the passenger trade which the shipping companies are seeking, but the lucrative 
silk trade from the Orient. With heavy insurance charges, and with interest on 
the goods in transit mounting for every day that the goods are on the seas, 
speed is imperative, and the Canadian Pacific, with its twenty-two-knot “Empress” 
ship, is obviously planning to maintain its position as the short route from the 
Orient. 

So valuable is this traffic that increasing secrecy is being observed concerning 
even the amount handled on a ship, but this is because of the hazards surrounding 
the transcontinental rail transportation of the silk rather than because of any 
desire of the transpacific lines to conceal the facts. So the competition in shipping 
in the Pacific is as keen, even if based in part on silk rather than on passenger 
handling, as in the Atlantic, and a fleet of new vessels will be in service within 
the next two years. 


WHY EXCLUDE FILIPINOS? 
From the New York Times, Jan. 26, 1929 


The introduction of a bill to exclude from the United States all citizens of 
the Philippines who are ineligible to American citizenship raises a number of 
delicate and important questions. The purpose of Mr. Johnson is to meet the 
demand of his constituents on the Pacific Coast that Filipino laborers, who have 
been coming to the United States in increasing numbers, be placed in the same 
category as other Orientals. It is argued that the same reasons which were 
advanced against the Chinese and Japanese immigrants—that the conflict of stand- 
ards of living and the differences of racial customs and traditions between the 
whites and the Orientals are incompatible—apply to the Filipinos. It is true that 
the Filipinos belong to the Malay race, whose traditions and customs were origi- 
nally Asiatic, and whose standards of living differ greatly from those of the 
native Americans. 

But there is another factor of utmost importance. The Filipinos, while not 
American citizens, live under the American flag. Their islands are an essential 
part of the outlying possessions of the United States. They have for years enjoyed 
free trade with the United States, and the right of free movement to Hawaii 
and to the American mainland. Even though the Philippines have never been 
formally declared to be territory of the United States in the same sense as are 
the Hawaiian islands and Alaska, yet they belong to the United States, which 
is responsible for their welfare and protection. 

It would be otherwise, of course, if the Philippines were independent, or 
under alien domination. But to raise the issue of the exclusion of Filipinos 
under the present relationship between the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions is to risk reopening the entire question of the exclusion of Orientals, 
and at the same time to rouse resentment in the Philippines. The Filipinos may 
well ask why the United States, which insists on treating them as wards, sud- 
denly decides to deny them the right of free entry to the American mainland 
which as citizens of an American protectorate they have always enjoyed. 

Whatever the action of Mr. Johnson’s bill, the mere fact that it was intro- 
duced should serve as a warning to the Filipinos that they cannot expect to 
retain special privileges in the United States if they achieve independence. Al- 
ready the friends of the Philippines are fighting to protect them from those 
who not only would exclude their citizens but also their products from this 
country. If such a fight is necessary while the American flag still flies in the 
islands, it is obvious that when that flag is withdrawn it will be impossible to win a 
special relationship for the Philippines. 


LEARNING TO PLAY TOGETHER 
From the Week in China, Peking, Feb. 16, 1929 


It is significant that these recent years have seen a steady increase in the 
number and variety of athletic contests between Chinese and foreigners. This 
is decidedly a development in the right direction—for between the foreigners and 
Chinese as well as between the Chinese themselves, one of the best ways men 
can learn to work together is to begin by playing together. 
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JAPANESE EMIGRATION 
From the Transpacific, Tokyo, March 21, 1929 


The shadow of another immigration dispute seemed to fall across the 
Pacific two days ago but it was only a shadow. Mr. Ariyoshi, Japanese Am- 
bassador of Brazil, recently advised caution in regard to the plans of the Overseas 
Emigration Institute (Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha) which had evidently been credited 
with the intention of dispatching 15,000 “funded” emigrants to Brazil during the 
current year. The Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha is a land settlement company which 
owns land in Brazil and sells it in suitable lots of about 75 acres to immigrants 
with capital. But the Brazilian Government wants laborers as well as settlers, 
and Mr. Ariyoshi’s message was to the effect that so large an influx of settlers 
might give rise to anti-Japanese agitation. 

But evidently, according to the information furnished to the Advertiser by 
the Social Bureau of the Home Office, which has charge of emigration, the Over- 
seas Emigration Institute is aware of the Brazilian point of view and only pro- 
posed to send abroad 3,000 or 4,000 settlers (including their families) the balance 
of the 15,000 being free laborers with their families. This proportion is be- 
lieved to be acceptable to Brazil and therefore the officials of the Social Bureau 
see no reason to change the program according to which about 15,000 souls, or 
roughly 3,000 to 4,000 families will leave Japan for Brazil during the current 
year. The laborers, like the settlers, expect to make Brazil their permanent 
home, and no doubt the majority of them look forward to owning land. Mean- 
time they increase the available supply of free labor which Brazil, a rapidly 
developing country, needs. 

Since the passage of the United States Immigration Law, Japanese immigra- 
tion to Brazil has naturally expanded. In 40 years it has settled about 70,000 
Japanese in the State of Sao Paulo. More than half of that number has entered 
since 1920 when the Brazilian census showed that 28,000 Japanese resided in the 
country. Up till now the average number of Japanese emigrants to Brazil (Sao 
Paulo) has been a thousand yearly. 

While Brazil, as Professor Hori states in the Japan Year Book for 1928, is 
“at present the only foreign field of activity for Japanese emigrants” it is also 
true, to quote the same authority, that “Japan’s position in the vast economic 
scheme of Brazil is still negligible.” The Japanese colony of some 70,000 must be 
compared with a German colony estimated by the German Government to number 
about one million persons; with an Italian colony of 558,000; a Portuguese eolony 
of 433,000; and a Spanish colony of 219,000. In what may be called colonization 
of capital, Great Britain is far ahead of all competitors, the British investment 
in Brazil being nearly £270 millions. 

Merely to glance at these figures is to realize that the materials of another 
immigration question between Japan and Brazil do not exist. Brazil is destined to 
be one of the great expanding countries of the century, and the Argentina is in 
the same fortunate position. It has an area of 3,285,318 square miles as com- 
pared with the United States area of 2,973,776 square miles, and its population 
is 39,870,000 as compared with America’s 118,628,000. A settlement of three 
times 15,000 Japanese a year can cause no question in Brazil. They will be 
welcomed, and they will contribute a valuable element to a population in which 
the predominant racial strains are entirely different from those found in the 
United States. 


THE FISHERY TREATY AND THE SOVIET 
From the Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
Translated in the Japan Times of March 3, 1929 


In the attitude of Soviet Russia regarding the fishery question, we have 
recently found various strange points. We are now led to doubt the sincerity 
of Russia concerning the Fishery Treaty. Disregarding the demand of our gov- 
ernment and fishery men, Russia offered concessions to private Russian fishery 
men alone. Eleven Russians submitted tenders for 87 concessions, and the total 
amount offered reached nearly 1,000,000 roubles. Never before have private 
Russian fishery men submitted tenders for such extensive concessions, and the 
recent case looks very strange. But when we know the real circumstances, there 
is no room for surprise. 
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The financial strength of the eleven private Russian fishery men is well known 
to our fishery men, but behind them stand the Far Eastern, and the Far Eastern 
Agriculture Banks. In the names of these private Russian fishery men, these 
valuable concessions have been given, but we know that the Fishery Treaty 
has been violated. For not permitting the Russian National Fishery organiza- 
tions to join in the auction of fishery concessions, preferential rights have been 
accorded them. 

Now, by such a clever method, Soviet Russia has permitted their indirect 
participation in the sale. We have to doubt the reality of the Fishery Treaty 
signed between Japan and Russia last year. 

On the other hand, for making Russia take such an attitude despite the 
Fishery Treaty, we believe our Foreign Office has some responsibility. Also, our 
fishery men are not able to act jointly and therefore they are always easily 
handled by the Russians. Unless our fishery men adopt a powerful united front, 
we fear there will be no hope for our country and fishery men to extend their 
activities to Russian waters. We may even be obliged to withdraw from those 
places. 


MANCHURIA AND RICE 
From the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, Feb. 21, 1929 


The world hears only too frequently of Japan’s clamour for her expansion 
in Manchuria as of “vital importance to Japan’s national existence.” She broad- 
casts the argument that Japan needs the food supplies in Manchuria for the main- 
tenance of the growing number of her population inasmuch as the food product 
in her own country is insufficient to meet the ever-increasing demand. ‘This 
argument naturally conveys the impression that unless Japan imports rice and 
its like products from that part of China a certain portion of the Japanese pop- 
ulation would face immediate starvation, otherwise it would not create such a 
menacing situation as to threaten the “national existence of Japan.” 

While the world was inclined to believe the Japanese argument as a result of 
their extensive and well-designed propaganda, the Japanese Government, to the 
surprise of all, issued an order in August, last year, prohibiting the importation 
of rice from abroad and at the end of 1928 reaffirmed the order and extended 
the period of the embargo for another year. This betrays the fact that Japan’s 
rice production is sufficient to meet the growing demand and that what Japan 
held as an excuse for the expansion of her economic interest in Manchuria is 
nothing but a pretext to encroach upon China’s territory without incurring the 
interference of the Powers! 

Strictly speaking, Manchuria is an integral part of China in which Japan 
has nothing to claim. The existence of Japan’s interests in Manchuria is in no 
way different from that of other Powers’ interests in other parts oi this nation. 
Hence it is a direct challenge to China’s sovereignty over Manchuria by regarding 
Manchuria as “vital to Japan’s existence.” 


CHINA POLICY 
From the Japan Chronicle, Kobe, Feb. 14, 1929 


Baron Shidehara, judging by results, was a much better strategist than 
Baron Tanaka. He led the way in a wise policy in China and now has to stand 
by and see other nations follow his example and reap the benefits while the 
advantages which Japan might reasonably have expected have been thrown away. 
But perhaps a new and better start will be made by the successful conclusion 
of the Wang-Yoshizawa conversations. 


THE WILL TO PEACE 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, March 21, 1929 


The successful inauguration of the Third National Congress of the Kuomin- 
tang on March 15 has dispelled all apprehension of military conflict between the 
National Government and the so-called Kwangsi Group virtually controlling 
Canton and Hankow. This Congress following so closely the recent National 
Troop Disbandment Conference which was attended by all the important military 
leaders bids well for the future of China as a united country. Universal indeed 
has been the cry for relief in this war-worn nation and genuine the will to peace. 
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It must be in deference to the popular wishes that the military leaders now 1 
longer speak of war but talk in terms of peace. There was a time whén everyone 
blessed with a handful of soldiers would style himself the saviour of the people 
and start a crusade against his opponents when differences of opinion should 
arise. Since the completion of the Northern Punitive Expedition a different spirit 
has prevailed. Every military leader has acquired, as it were, a new outlook on 
life. He prides himself not on his ability to prosecute a war but on his success 
in maintaining peace. It is this new spirit that has made possible the present 
Congress; it is this same new spirit that gives the nation fresh hope for the real 
unification of China. 

The immediate cause that recently seemed to threaten to embroil the country 
in turmoil was the so-called Hunan incident. To the general public it was but the 
ejection by subordinates of the head of that province duly appointed by the Central 
Government, but to Nanking it became a challenge to its authority as the repre- 
sentative government of China. In terms of Party politics it appeared to be a 
show of strength between the Kwangsi faction of the Kuomintang and those in the 
Central Government. Had the leaders of the two groups not been dominated by 
the new spirit of conciliation and not assumed a rational attitude toward the 
incident and its underlying influences, ugly eventualities might have been wit- 
nessed ere this. Instead of a resort to arms, investigation of the incident was 
conducted by leaders of both sides and the result was most satisfactory. The 
ousted leader appointed by Nanking was reinstated, and the honor of the Central 
Government redeemed in the eyes of the entire country. The branch political 
council in Hankow was also abolished in accordance with the decision of the 
National Government, and authority centralised in Nanking. Thus was removed 
the greatest obstacle to the successful convocation of the Third National Congress. 


ONE VIEW OF NANKING 
From the North China News (Br.), March 23, 1929 


It is to be feared that General Chiang Kai-shek’s address to the Third Party 
Congress will only convince those who need no convincing. It says nothing but 
what has been said many times before and, in spite of its great length, does not 
really get down to the root of things. That factional disputes and the lack of 
any but superficial unification help to hold up progress, is undeniable. But why 
there is this persistent failure throughout the country to accept unquestioned the 
dictation of Nanking, General Chiang’s address ignores. It is open to his op- 
ponents to retort: “Nobody can claim a monopoly of political wisdom and you 
and your political associates have done nothing to prove that you are any excep- 
tion to the rule. The revolution has raised you from obscurity to wealth and 
position, but that merely proves that you are personally adroit in your own in- 
terests, not necessarily that you know what is best for the country. What have 
you, in point of fact, done for the ‘mitigation of the people’s sufferings,’ of which 
we hear so much but see so little practical thought?” To such a question Nanking 
has nothing to reply in deeds. On the contrary, many things have been done 
under its aegis which continue to excite the greatest indignation throughout the 
country. ... 

The real cause of the failure of progress in China is, not that she is only 
superficially united, but that she is ruled by selfish and incompetent men. ‘The 
earnest few are swamped by the grasping many. Mr. Hu Han-ming is reported 
to have said at the opening of the Congress that “our chief enemy is Imperialism.” 
Mr. Hu is far too clever a man not to know that that is perfectly untrue. China's 
worst enemy is her own ruling class. Revolution has taught them only that they 
are here today and gone tomorrow and that the art of government is to enrich 
yourself as quickly as possible. Nobody, outside the ranks of the Left wing 
that is, wants to see them dispossess the people actually in power. The records 
of the Left for general destructiveness are atrocious, and their appetite for spolia- 
tion has been sharpened by two years’ wandering in the barren wilderness of 
opposition. ‘Though devoid of achievement in everything but fine speeches, the 
present administration offers a shade more hope of eventually restoring some sort 
of order in government and finance, than any that appears likely to take its 
place. But if the present Congress is to do any good, it must recognize and 
keep clearly in view where the evil lies. Constitutional questions are of secondary 
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importance. To get a constitution or anything else working, the first step is 
regard for public duty, respect for law, and the eighth commandment. It should 
in fairness be added that what is true of Nanking is equally true of practically 
every administration in the country and worse in some. 


CHINA’S NEW COUNSELLORS 
From the London Times, Feb. 24, 1929 
By J. O. P. BLaAnpD 


The appointment of a number of eminent American specialists as advisers to 
various Ministries of the Nationalist Government at Nanking, combined with the 
offer extended to Sir Frederick Whyte to become Chief Adviser to that Govern- 
ment, must be regarded rather as a manifestation of China’s traditional statecraft 
than as indicative of any immediate prospect of deliberately planned reforms in 
the country’s methods of administration and finance. It must, therefore, not be 
taken too seriously. Like the latest version of the alleged Chinese National 
Anthem, of which the words and music have recently found their way into the 
Press of this country, via America, these appointments are in the nature of a 
gesture, intended, on the one hand, to create abroad the impression of progressive 
activities, and, on the other, to strengthen the position of the Nanking Executive 
Committee, thus reinforced; to encourage its supporters and give pause to its 
opponents. 

In the gesture itself, however, there is nothing new or remarkable, except 
it be the imposing scale on which the engagement of American specialists has 
been planned, and the very considerable expenditure required to pay their salaries, 
estimated at some £80,000 a year. Ever since the Chinese first began to be 
seriously perturbed by the impact of the West, they have repeatedly resorted to 
this gesture, not always actuated by the same incentives, but always, as events 
proved, with the same mental reservations and always in the hope of thereby 
creating international rivalries and jealousies. , 

In various emergencies and for various reasons, China has continually en- 
gaged the services of advisers of many nationalities. Some (like General Gor- 
don, Admiral Lang, Professor Jenks) have done their best, and, knowing how 
little it was, have gone their ways. Others (like Sir Robert Hart, Sir Halliday 
Macartney, Sir J. McLeavy Brown, etc.) gave to China a lifetime of able and 
disinterested service. But all, sooner or iater, came to realise that they were 
only buffers, not pillars, of the Chinese State, and that, no matter how long 
and faithful their services, the advice which they gave never had anything more 
than an academic value, and their most earnest representations never resulted in 
any genuinely determined effort to introduce radical improvements in the public 
service. The same remark applies with equal force to the influence of the large 
number of Chinese officials and professional men educated abroad during the 
last fifty years, a class which has greatly disturbed the political stability of the 
nation without adding anything to its administrative efficiency. When you come 
to think of it, the fact that, after half a century of western education, Young 
China under the Republic should need the advice of foreigners in such matters 
as public accounting and the framing of a budget constitutes in itself a significant 
admission either of unwillingness, or inability, to learn. 


A JAPANESE VIEW 
From the Peking Leader 


Thanks to this unification (under the Nationalists) the Chinese may be said to 
have entered upon a new age, in which, relieved of the menaces of war and with 
security of life assured, they may successfully aspire for economic and cultural 
development. . . . Of course it would be hasty to prophesy that the present state 
of affairs will endure forever, or that the peace now restored is likely to be perma- 
nent. But as far as my observations go, the country does not appear to be going 
to relapse to the confusion and chaos from which it has emerged.—KENKICHI 
YosHizawaA, Japanese Minister to China. 
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Books of the Pacific 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE AND AFTER 
By Yamato Ichihashi 
Stanford University Press, 1928 


This book of 400 pages presents in extremely readable form the 
story of the Washington Conference by an eye-witness. 

Professor Ichihashi is professor of Japanese history and govern- 
ment at Stanford University. As secretary and interpreter to Baron 
Kato, Japan’s senior delegate to the conference, he was afforded an un- 
paralleled opportunity during those fateful weeks in Washington to 
watch the loosening of the deadlock on disarmament and the diplomatic 
sword play of the “Big Three,” Balfour, Kato and Hughes, over the 
political impasse in the Far East. 

Dr. Ichihashi’s discussion, based on first-hand knowledge and sound 
scholarship, gives a balanced picture of the conference as a whole. The 
record is of peculiar significance because it is made by a Japanese 
scholar who adds to his national background an intimate knowledge of 
Western political, cultural and economic development. 

The Washington Conference was in reality two separate confer- 
ences, the first on disarmament and the second dealing with the prob- 
lems arising from the conflict of interests in the Pacific and especially 
its Far Eastern area. The book is correspondingly divided into two 
main sections. 

The opening chapter depicts the various currents of international 
opinion on disarmament which preceded the official American com- 
munique that proposed the conference to the Powers. The active part 
which Great Britain took in this preliminary period, its effect in mold- 
ing sentiment in both Japan and France, and the suspicion with which 
the proposal was first met by the Japanese public is described. 

Of special interest to those dealing with international conferences 
is the chapter describing the machinery of the conference. The Com- 
mittee of Senior Delegates constituted the chief directing body of the 
conference. This was aided and supplemented by numerous sub-com- 
mittees of experts. Very early out of the Committee of Senior Dele- 
gates emerged the “Big Three,” Balfour, Kato and Hughes, upon whom 
fell the burden of struggling with the major problem of the conference, 
viz., the comparative ratio of capital ships. The intimate picture given 
by Dr. Ichihashi of the efforts of these statesmen to arrive at a solution 
of this key question, on which the security of each nation as well as the 
safety of the world was felt to rest, is one of the most valuable parts 
of the book. 

The task was complicated by the pressure of the public opinion of 
some of the countries involved, particularly Japan, which was loath to 
admit the necessity of any program which placed the nation in an in- 
ferior position or limited the possibility of developing a naval force 
capable of offense. The masterly proposal by Mr. Hughes to prohibit 
the increasing or strengthening of the fortifications of all the Powers in 
the Pacific excepting those on territorial shores, thus rendering un- 
necessary the building of large capital ships, together with the final 
agreement to substitute the “Setsu” for the new super-dreadnaught, 
“Mutsu,” among the Japanese ships to be scrapped eventually secured 
the acceptance by Tokyo of the famous ratio of 5-5-3 for capital ships. 
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In the chapters dealing with the so-called “Decapitation of the 
French Navy,” the submarine question and auxiliary limitation, Dr. 
Ichihashi shows how close France came to blocking the success of the 
conference by her reluctance at being relegated with Italy to a fourth 
or fifth position in relative naval strength. He further shows how 
France kept the door open to unlimited submarine and auxiliary con- 
struction as an offset to this restriction. Here the British contention 
that the submarine should be abolished because it is primarily an of- 
fensive weapon was contrasted to that of France which looked upon 
the submarine as a defensive weapon. 

Chapter X on the Four Power Pacific Treaty and the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance is of unique interest since it admits the reader to a frank 
and objective airing of the chief aspects of the new balance of power 
which arose in the Far East following the rapid rise of Japan and the 
commercial and territorial accessions of the West in the Pacific and 
upon the continent of Asia. 

The deep pessimism regarding the results of the conference on the 
part of naval experts in each of the principal countries is contrasted 
with the optimism of a majority of public opinion throughout the world 
which believed the fixing of a ten-year naval holiday and the rendering 
less effective the modern navies as instruments of aggressive warfare 
to be long practical steps toward world peace. 

The second part of the book deals with the work of the conference 
on the Pacific and Far Eastern questions. After an illuminating treat- 
ment of conference action on various aspects of China’s relation to the 
other powers, viz., tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality and the open door 
policy, the author discusses with admirable clarity and candor the Shan- 
tung Settlement, the Twenty-one Demands and the Siberian Occupa- 
tion, questions in which his own Government was most vitally concerned. 
These chapters are of particular value in view of the intimate relation 
of the “21 Demands” with the present outstanding issues between China 
and Japan that center in the Manchurian situation. It is refreshing to 
meet a Japanese statement and evaluation of these difficult situations 
which is on the one hand so fearless in criticism of the Government 
policy, and on the other is capable of analyzing the reasons for this 
policy and of interpreting it in the light of the whole trend of Chinese 
diplomacy and that of the Western Powers in the Far East. 

In his summary of the net achievements of the Washington Con- 
ference, Dr. Ichihashi closes upon an optimistic note, that in spite of 
gloomy forebodings of the naval experts of the various signatory pow- 
ers, the agreements of the conference have already contributed toward 
a betterment of the world. With regard to China he sees distinct 
progress in the change from the historic united-front approach to China 
of Western nations to the new technique of China’s dealing with each 
nation separately. With neither optimism nor pessimism regarding the 
future of the new Nationalist Government, he says, “It is for China 
to prove her case.” Dr. Ichihashi believes that the general interna- 
tional situation in the Pacific is much improved. The only sore spot 
still left unhealed in friendly relations between Japan and the United 
States is the discriminatory exclusion of Japanese from America, a 
question which he is convinced must be tackled sooner or later. He 
believes that the recent Pact of Paris will facilitate in maintaining of 
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general peace in the Pacific region. “The Washington Conference 
ushered in an era of peace; it is for the nations to continue it. ‘The 
peoples of all the nations bordering the Pacific are anxious to maintain 
peace, as is clearly attested by their organized international efforts to 
learn to cooperate in solving their problems, the most conspicuous ex- 
ample being the Institute of Pacific Relations.” A most valuable fea- 
ture of the book is the appendix giving the full supporting documents, 
agreements and transactions of the conference—together with an ex- 
cellent bibliography. —J. M.D. 


STUDIES IN AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 

Issued for the Institute of Pacific Relations 

Edited by Persia Campbell, R. C. Mills, and G. V. Portus 
Melbourne University Press, Melbourne 

In association with Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1928. 6s 

This book is a compendium of information on Australia in twelve 
chapters written by as many authorities in various fields and published 
to “fulfil part of a continuing obligation to explore Australian tenden- 
cies affecting or likely to affect Pacific relations.” ‘Studies in Aus- 
tralian Affairs” is Pacific Relations Series, No. 3. No. 1 was “The 
Peopling of Australia” and No. 2 “The Australian Mandate for New 
Guinea.” (See “Pacific Affairs” Dec. 1928.) 

The following is a list of titles of the chapters and their writers: 

I. The Natural Resources of Australia. By Griffith Taylor, B.E., 
B.A., D.Sc., formerly Professor of Geography in the University of 
Sydney ; Professor of Geography in the University of Chicago. 

II. The Australian Standard of Living. By D. T. Sawkins, M.A., 
F.S.S., Bureau of Statistics, Sydney. 

III. Development and Migration. By F. A. Bland, M.A., LL.B., 
Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Sydney. 

IV. The Tariff Policy and Its Effect on Australian Development. 
By J. B. Brigden, M.A., Professor of Economics, University of Tas- 
mania. 

V. Australian Loan Policy. By R. C. Mills, LL.M., D.Sc. 
(Econ.), Professor of Economics, University of Sydney. 

VI. Australian Banking Policy. By H. Teare, Director, The Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, Sydney. 

VII. Australian Trade in the Pacific. By E. T. McPhee, Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 

VIII. Australian Treaty Rights and Obligations. By K. H. Bailey, 
M.A., B.C.L., Professor of Jurisprudence, University of Melbourne. 

IX. Australian Defence Policy. By Brigadier-General R. Camp- 
bell, M.A. 

X. A Labour View of Pacific Problems. By R. S. Ross, Austral- 
ian Labour Party. 

XI. The Australian Mandate in New Guinea. By the Rev, J. Bur- 
ton, M.A., General Secretary, Methodist Missionary Society of Aus- 
tralasia. 

XII. Australian Policy in Papua. By Sir J. H. P. Murray, K.C. 
M.G., Lieutenant-Governor of Papua. 

The chapter on Natural Resources contains eight sketch maps which 
elucidate the text and also a table which summarizes “the economic 
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possibilities of the seven political divisions of the Commonwealth.” <A 
list of references is appended to this chapter and there are references 
at the bottoms of some pages in Chapters III, IV and V. The reader 
would also find similar references useful for the other chapters. There is 
an exhaustive index which includes topics discussed, names of places 
mentioned and authorities cited. On the map of “The Pacific” which 
precedes the preface, the name “Sandwich Islands” should be corrected 
to read “Hawaiian Islands.” 

In the first chapter Professor Taylor gives us a brief but compre- 
hensive survey of the natural resources of Australia. The fact that 
Australia’s natural resources are not commensurate with her area is 
due in most part to the semi-arid climate of much of her territory. 
The Commonwealth has, however, considerable mineral wealth. Ac- 
cording to Professor Taylor half of the continent is of very little 
economic importance and “there is a great deal of misdirected zeal 
expended in boosting ‘actual’ empty lands.” Many well-informed Aus- 
tralians believe, however, that Professor Taylor’s outlook is pessimis- 
tic. Practical men of affairs who have visited some of the “barren” 
areas believe that they could be utilized to greater extent than he seems 
to indicate. However barren Australia may be and however unattrac- 
tive the greater part of it, to white settlers, with Java, a nearby island 
of about 50,500 square miles, having a population of about 700 per 
square mile, and Japan, a group of islands some 2,500 miles north, hav- 
ing about 400 per square mile, one understands why Asia’s teeming mil- 
lions are interested in Australia, a country not far away, with a popula- 
tion of about 2 per square mile. 

In Chapter IV, which is associated in point of view with Chapter 
I, Professor Brigden discusses very frankly the problem of selecting a 
tariff policy which will be most effective in developing the resources 
of the Commonwealth. He is “unable to come to any definite decision 
until further facts are available.” The research necessary to discover 
the pertinent facts can best be done by an economic geographer in co- 
operation with a tariff specialist. Australia’s position with regard to 
tariffs is somewhat analagous to that of the United States. In each 
country points of fundamental importance are: (1) How much pro- 
tection should be afforded to secondary industries, and (2) To what 
degree should primary industries be allowed to shift for themselves. 

Professor Brigden has a high regard for the work done by Pro- 
fessor Griffith Taylor, and it is conceivable that these two scholars 
working together could have accomplished much toward a solution of 
the problem. 

The chapter on banking (VI by Teare) is a discussion of the re- 
lationship between the banking practice and policy of Australia and the 
growth of a “young community in a continent of vast area far re- 
moved from the world centers of financial and commercial activity.” 
The writer states that “the financial system of Australia . . . is mainly 
a composite of a branch banking system, of large state banks, large 
private financial organizations, and of considerable government assist- 
ance derived from overseas loan operations.” This discussion is closely 
linked to those on the tariff policy and the natural resources, the three 
forming a unit study in the economic geography of Australia. They 
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stand out above the others in relating various policies and prospects for 
the development of Australia to the natural environment of the Com- 
monwealth. To these might be added Chapter IX (Campbell) which 
similarly relates Australia’s defence policy to natural conditions and 
also the section of Chapter X (Ross) on “Population and Production.” 

The subject matter of most of the chapters in the book is unrelated. 
In chapter II (Sawkins) on the Australian standard of living, the 
writer holds that “there is great difficulty and considerable disagree- 
ment in choosing a predominant or central standard of living for the 
totality of Australian income earners in terms of their money income.” 
There was an increase of six per cent in the “standard of comfort” 
between 1907 and 1927. International comparisons of standards of 
living are difficult to make and little faith can be placed in mechanical 
indexes. 

Chapter III (Bland) is a survey of the activities undertaken by 
the Commonwealth to stimulate immigration. Australia’s attitude is that 
of pursuing a selective policy with a marked preference for northern 
Europeans. Immigration machinery, however, has been costly to the 
Commonwealth and has not accomplished the desired results. Policies 
of systematic inquiry and wise development are essential to the suc- 
cessful absorption of immigrants. The content of this chapter is matter 
for reflection by those who urge emigration to the colonies as a part 
solution of Great Britain’s unemployment problem. Professor Taylor 
writes (Chapter I): “Only as regards about one quarter of its area 
can Australia be described as at all a suitable region for close settle- 
ment for the overcrowded millions of the British Isles.” 

In Chapter III, the writer discusses the operations of the Imperial 
Economic Committee and the Empire Marketing Board. He states 
that “these operations are certainly of more importance ultimately than 
the more easy course of imposing tariffs to ensure preference to Do- 
minion products, which may easily cloak inefficient methods of produc- 


tion and marketing.” He goes on to state: “It is hoped that the investi- | 
gations and surveys of the Development and Migration Commission, — 
by indicating sotnd lines for future development, will permanently |— 


increase the absorptive capacity of this country.” 

A survey of Australian loan policy (Chapter V by Mills) appears 
to show that there has been general justification for the policy of 
borrowing, though more care could be exercised to promote economy 
and to prevent waste. Part of this chapter sounds like an echo from 
Washington, D. C. The “care” referred to is no less applicable to 
the prosperity and welfare of the United States than to Australia 
Loan money in Australia has been expended on “the economic exploita- 
tion of undeveloped natural resources, including the provision of ade- 
quate communication.” Such exploitation has been undertaken in Aus- 
tralia, more than in any other British Dominion, by public rather 
than by private borrowing.” 

The chapter on Australian trade in the Pacific (VII by McPhee) 
shows that the trade of the Commonwealth with Pacific countries has 


increased more rapidly than that with other countries. This is in — 


line with the general trend of increase of intra-Pacific trade and is an 
indication of the future importance of the Pacific Basin in this respect. 
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As the natural resources of the newer countries of this area are devel- 
oped and the older countries become more and more industrialized, 
there will most likely be a corresponding increase in inter-Pacific trade 
and commerce. As the population of Australia grows, the export trade 
of the United States to the Commonwealth, at least in the case of 
petroleum and of automobiles, will probably increase. The balance of 
trade is now decidedly in favor of the United States. 

In Chapter VIII (Bailey), a survey of Australia’s treaty rights and 
obligations, it is pointed out that Australia’s own will and consent have 
played an increasingly large part in her international affairs, both within 
and without the British Commonwealth of Nations. Members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations make “agreements” with each other 
which have the force of treaties. Otherwise international relations 
are negotiated through the Foreign Office in London. In the Pacific, 
Australia’s international agreements so far have been largely confined 
to New Zealand and Canada with the latter of which she has negotiated 
certain tariff accords. 

The fact that a “labour view” (Chapter X by Ross) comprises a 
chapter in the book is eloquent of a part which organized labour may 
play in the affairs of the Pacific—that is, if the national parties con- 
cerned adopted a common policy. However, it would be very difficult 
for the national units of a Pan-Pacific trade union to agree on a solu- 
tion of several problems confronting Pacific peoples. For example, 
Asiatic Labour Unions could scarcely sympathize with the idea of a 
“White Australia.” The writer of this chapter believes that Labour 
should become closely associated with the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The Labour Party in Australia is politically very important, and 
among other things has taken an active interest in defence policies of 
the Commonwealth. It was the first Labour government in power 
in Australia which inaugurated compulsory military training. 

“The corner-stone of Australian defence policy is the unity of the 
British Empire” (Campbell in Chapter IX). In this chapter General 
Campbell brings forth an array of facts and considerations to show that 
“the primary requirement in Australian defence policy is naval power 

not tied to the immediate coasts of Australia, but capable of 
helping the British Navy and other Empire naval forces in the protection 
of its shipping trade, and in other ways far away from its shores.” 
Australia has recently acquired two new cruisers of 10,000 tons each, 
and two ocean-going submarines. The Commonwealth is insistent 
that the new naval base at Singapore be completed as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

General Campbell goes on to state that as regards the supply of 
arms, ammunition, and munitions generally, the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to make Australia as self-supporting in time of war as is prac- 
ticable. He observes in conclusion that there is no room for the ap- 
plication of disarmament proposals in the case of the defence forces 
of Australia. 

The last two chapters in the book deal with Australia’s policy in 
developing Papua (XII by Murray) and the mandated territory of 
New Guinea and adjoining islands (XI by Burton). ‘The importance 
and difficulty of the problem of governing subject peoples of a low 
degree of civilization are attested by the fact that this is the only 
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subject to a discussion of which two chapters of the book are devoted. 
The former, written by a missionary (Rev. J. Burton) draws consid- 
erably on a report by Colonel Ainsworth published in 1924. In this 
year Colonel Ainsworth was on special service in the Mandated Terri- 
tory of New Guinea on behalf of the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

In the chapter on Papua the Lieut.-Governor points out that a 
policy of government for the natives of Papua selected and applied 
when the Australian administration of this territory began in 1906-7 
received approval in general twelve years later when the policy of gov- 
ernment by mandate was decided on. 

In the mandated territory of New Guinea and adjoining islands 
Australia has the problem and responsibility of governing a native 
people in the tropics in the best interests of the wards and with credit 
and reasonable profit to the governing country. Since the Treaty of 
Versailles apportioned the “sacred trusts of civilization” among gov- 
erning powers, the welfare of these trusts has been a matter of inter- 
national interest and discussion. An accusation of exploitation woul: 
redound to the discredit of a trustee. Considering the difficulty of the 
task, Australia seems to have done fairly well. It is to her credit 
that she was among the first of the colonies and territories of the British 
Empire to make anthropology practicable to the problem of governing 
“uncivilized” races. Surely the New Zealand administration in Samoa 
could learn something from officials in New Guinea where “the tax 
collector has the happy experience of people rushing to meet him!” 

Rev. J. Burton holds that “the medical work throughout the man- 
dated territory is perhaps the finest accomplishment of the administra- 
tion.” ‘This is a work in which all mandatory powers can ably serve 
in carrying out their trust. 

It is significant that the United States has not yet recognized Aus- 
tralia’s mandate in New Guinea. The tariff policy of Australia applies 
also to the mandated territory and certain tariffs affecting the mandate 
have an adverse effect on the possible development of the export trade 
of the United States with the islands involved. 

“Studies in Australian Affairs” is a very serviceable publication 
in view of the coming meeting of The Institute of Pacific Relations 
in Japan. Its publication is in line with the general tendency for inter- 
national affairs to be subject matter for discussion and conference by 
other than diplomats and their professional staffs. The book will be 
perused with interest not only by delegates to the conference but by 
busy men of the world who wish a trained, enlightened and unselfish 
leadership in the handling of problems of international relations. 

—Joun WeEsLEY CouLrer. 


A YEAR OF GOVERNMENT WORK (U. S. S. R.), 1925-26 
Under Supervision of N. P. Gorbunoff, A. W. Stoklitzky and 
S. M. Bronsky, Publisher, 1927 

This yearbook printed in Russian covers the international situation 
and foreign politics ; organization activities and national policy ; defence ; 
economic organizations ; finances ; industry; farming ; labor ; education ; 
health service, etc. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN CHINA 
By T’ang Leang-li 
Noel Douglas, London, 1928. 12s 6d 

Here is a work which is at once scholarly and realistic. The implied 
antithesis is, one believes, justified. Especially with regard to books 
dealing with China. The scholars usually know the past but are be- 
fogged about the present. The realists—especially non-Chinese radi- 
cals—know the political present but often are weak on Chinese founda- 
tions. They therefore often make errors of judgment in assaying 
the strong and weak points in the new political motivation which is 
carving out a new Chinese nation. 

T’ang Leang-li is a scholar. He is exhaustively grounded in the 
cultural fundamentals of Chinese life and thought. He sees clearly 
how they are becoming attenuated in some fields of the new develop- 
ment; sees also how their vestigial echoes will remain, must remain, 
a part of the new China. China, he properly says, will not be a copy 
of the West in its political, social and economic development. It will 
be a modification of the West. The modifying factors are China’s cul- 
tural and intellectual past and their hang-overs in the thought of even 
the most Westernized of Chinese. 

The work—the volume justifies such a serious term—is in three 
sections: the first deals with the philosophic and cultural bases of 
Chinese life and thought from even pre-Confucian days; the second 
and third with China today, especially its politics, and with the attitude 
of the West since there has been close contact between Occident and 
Orient. 

With the first section the reviewer confesses lack of equipment to 
deal critically. Regarding the second and third, he sees again and 
again the justification for using the word, realistic. Not only does 
Mr. T’ang have his history right, but he also interprets with ‘clarity 
the conflict of ideas implicit in the internal evolvement of Chinese 
political, social and economic thinking as that conflict has manifested 
itself in the history of the Kuomintang (Nationalist) Party during these 
hectic past five years. He sees clearly the implications of Kuomintang 
ideology and the points at which this ideology sets up conflict between 
the various class-sectors in the party. Here we have the basis for the 
widely-varied interpretations of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s San Min Chu-I— 
rich Shanghai merchants and bankers, and their spokesmen being quite 
as anxious to march under the banner as are the class-conscious workers 


| of the All-China Federation of Labor. One group must be wrong, and 


Mr. T’ang leans clearly to a belief that the workers come closer to a 
real contact with Sun Yat-sen’s intentions than do the bankers and 
landowners and rich merchants. The anxiety of these widely-separated 
groups to get under the blanket of The Founder’s blessing is ample 
testimony, in passing, of the almost religious power of Sun Yat-senism 
in present-day Chinese politics. 

Mr. T’ang sees that the great immediate enemy to real unification 
is the ambition of the sectional militarists. These have little political 
ideology but much personal greed and career-lust. That this sectional 
militarism, or tuchunism, stems directly from Yuan Shi-kai and his 
(partial ) distribution of the infamous Re-Organization Loan of 1913 
to sectional chiefs for the purpose of crushing the real revolutionists 
who got their inspiration from Sun Yat-sen and Canton, is an inter- 
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pretation never so clearly set forth before as by Mr. T’ang. Britain 
and France, which made that loan of 25 million pounds, still get interest 
on it out of portions of the Customs funds earmarked for that purpose 
under foreign compulsion. The disunity of China of which diplomats 
so frequently complain is shown to be at least a partial product of the 
very acts of those diplomatists, committed despite warnings from Canton 
in 1912 that such a loan, opposed even by the then-existing parliament, 
would never be recognized by a revolutionary government. Yuan 
Shi-kai died, but the tuchuns had tasted the financial fruits of military 
power, of army control. The baleful effects remain today, even in the 
councils of military men who bow three times before the picture of 
Sun Yat-sen and speak, utterly without understanding, of the San 
Min Chu-I. 

How to control the militarists is the problem for any civilian Kuo- 
mintang government. The present one at Nanking believed, until this 
February, that it had solved the problem by making the militarists the 
government. The Left Kuomintang believes it can do so only through 
giving power to the masses. That theory had one test and proved 
itself. That was in March, 1927, when organized labor and its worker 
guards took Shanghai from Sun Chuan-fang before Nationalist forces 
were within fifty miles of the city’s outskirts. This fact is approvingly, 
and correctly, cited by Mr. T’ang. He also goes back to the famed 
Kuomintang Manifesto of the First National Congress of 1924, pro- 
posing precisely such power-allocation to the masses. He quotes: 


. . The final victory of the National Revolution depends largely on the 
whole- hearted cooperation of the peasants and workers. The Kuomintang 
will do its best to assist the peasant and labour movements and will in every 
way promote their development in order to maximize the power of the na- 
tional revolutionary movement. It invites the peasants and workers to join 
the party in order to enable it to present a united front against the militarists 
and imperialists, their most dangerous foes. 


Up to a few years ago observers of the China scene used to believe 
“militarists” in Kuomintang statements was synonymous only for 
“northern warlords.” ‘This was not true. It meant, and means, the 
arbitrary rule of military chieftains. And that arbitrary rule is as 
manifest amongst the so-called Kuomintang generals as it was amongst 
the defeated “northern warlords.” 

The crisis in the Kuomintang which occurred in the spring of 1927 
—the facts of which Mr. T’ang accurately sets forth—resulted in control 
by moderates and reactionaries. They continued to call themselves fol- 
lowers of Sun Yat-sen. They claimed continuity of mandate from 
previous congresses of the party and the declarations of the party's 
Central Executive Committee. But on the basic thesis of mass foun- 
dation for Kuomintang power they turned their backs; not only turned 
their backs but took positive action against it. Chiang Kai-shek in 
Shanghai and Nanking became a red-baiter and executed labor leaders 
and leftist intellectual leaders by the hundreds. Li Tsung-jen in Han- 
kow did the same, was dubbed “communist hunter.” Li Chai-sum in 
Canton engineered the bloody butchery of the week of December 12, 
1927. Yen Hsi-shan interdicted labor unions in Peking. Peasant 
and labor unions everywhere were put under the ban, and were re- 
placed by Fascist organizations improperly called trades-unions, or 
peasant unions. 
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How such a policy constitutes an attempt to set up a government 
in a vacuum, without any popular foundations whatsoever, is amply 
proven by Mr. T’ang in his final chapter. He cites some of the facts 
about the intense development of labor unionization in those areas of 
China where a true proletariat is growing up. He gives some extra- 
ordinarily arresting figures about the development of land disinheritance 
in a country which 19th-century writers used to characterize (with 
France, and as improperly) as “a land of small peasant proprietors.” 

There are in China, Mr. T’ang says, 336 million peasants living 
on the land, a total of 80 per cent of a population of 420,000,000. 
Thirteen per cent of this total rural population owns 81 per cent of 
the land. The other 87 per cent, therefore, owns only 19 per cent 
of the land. Which results in the startling fact that 55 per cent of 
China’s peasants are landless. They either are tenants, paying in some 
cases as high as 65 per cent of their crops as rentals to local gentry- 
usurers or their agents, or they are unemployed vagabonds. To a large 
extent the armies comprise these landless, disinherited peasants. ‘They 
follow the military life for rice. They fight, paradoxically, in order 
to eat. Or they become bandits, Red Spears, Green Spears, members 
of various bodies which are blindly fighting against everything wearing 
a uniform. 

Before the bloody repressions by the present Nationalist Govern- 
ment began in April, 1927, there were, according to Mr. T’ang, 2,800,000 
unionized workers affiliated with the All-China Federation of Labour. 
This represents more than a third of China’s industrial workers, her 
proletariat. In Britain, fewer than 30 per cent of proletarians are 
organized in trades-unions. 

It should be obvious that any government which not only fails to 
link itself with such a body of peasantry and labor, but actively op- 
poses it in its efforts further to organize for better conditions, can 
never come within hailing distance of real stability. The most ele- 
mentary political science should prove that. 

Because the present government in China does take such a line of 
opposition, Mr. T’ang is led to conclude his book (written, it is to be 
understood, after the so-called unification of the summer of 1928) 
with the seemingly hopeless statement that: 


. at the time of writing, native militarism and foreign imperialism are still 
rampant in the Flowery Republic, preying on a distracted population. 


He adds, however, with greater hopefulness, again returning to 
his major thesis about China’s eventual development : 


But the pulse of life is unmistakably heard in 20th-century China, which 
is groping toward a new orientation of its national life—an orientation that 
will combine all that was best in traditional China with the finest political 
and mechanical experiment in the West. 


The whole trend of this volume leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
this new orientation will be achieved only through the adherents of 
the Kuomintang Left, led by Mrs. Sun Yat-sen and her faithful nucleus 
of followers, who are not Communists but followers of the China 
revolutionary, Sun Yat-sen, who saw China’s redemption in the re- 
demption of her peasant and worker masses by means of a program 
grounded in Chinese realities and not in non-applicable Marxian 
theories. —WILLIAM PRoHME. 
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HARVEY BAUM, A STUDY OF THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 
By Edward S. Mead and Bernhard Ostrolenk 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Oxford University Press, 1928. G$2.00 


Harvey Baum’s contribution to this little volume is to provide the 
title and a text. An inconspicuous and unsuccessful Pennsylvania farm- 
er decided to try out some of the agricultural advice which is provided 


so freely to the American farmer,—at a cost of many millions of dollars 
per year to the tax payers. He made money forthwith. The inference 
is that almost any farmer can make a success by the application of 


scientific agriculture and business methods. 

The authors quite clearly set forth the dilemma of American agri- 
culture. The farmers as a whole are not prospering. They are recciy- 
ing neither an adequate return on capital nor a living wage for their 
labor. Either they must receive higher prices for products or produce 
more. The two things are incompatible. If all farmers were to be 
as successful with their production as Harvey Baum with his potatoes 
a volume of products vastly too great to be consumed would result and 
prices would drop to unprecedented and unprofitable levels. We have 
too much agricultural land and too many farmers to allow for high 
yields and adequate returns. 

So-called Farm Relief legislation is not the answer. The gastric 
capacity of the nation cannot be increased by Congress. America must 
become even more urban. There must be relatively fewer farmers, cul- 
tivating the better lands and producing enough to give good returns for 
capital invested and work done. 

This all sounds reasonable, but it is not going to call out the brass 
bands in the rural districts. Neither will the proposed readjustments 
prove painless. Our authors pay scant heed to that fundamental crav- 
ing in many men for the out-of-doors, the deep satisfaction in making 
things grow, and the almost passionate attachment to a seeming freedom. 
One can find many Japanese trying to farm small areas here in Hawaii 
who are living in far poorer houses, and, one suspects, with far smaller 
financial returns than the sugar plantations or domestic service affords. 
Why do they do it? One suspects that the unseen and dimly realized 
tyranny of economic laws are more happily borne than the domination 
of the individual boss. 

Harvey Baum is worth reading if one is interested in food produc- 
tion and the things that science and machinery are doing to the farmer. 
I suspect that some of the other people around the Pacific might find 
food for thought in it. —ArTHUR L,. DEAN. 


CONQUEST: AMERICA’S PAINLESS IMPERIALISM 
By John Carter 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1928. G$2.50 

The United States as an economic empire gradually but surely ex- 
tending her economic control over the entire globe, is the picture painted 
by the author. America’s imperialism is vastly more effective than 


Old World imperialism. Political empires are limited by political boun- | 


daries ; economic empires know no frontier. By means of foreign loans 
and a favorable balance of trade, we are gaining control of the world’s 
resources and industries. However, as long as our economic control 


is not endangered we are content to allow the nations of the world the | 
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mirage of freedom—political rights. In many instances our conquest 
has been painless since we have exported our culture with our products. 
American jazz and movies have created a desire for things American. 
Nevertheless pains have not been entirely absent. The criticism of 
this country so prevalent in Europe and Latin America during the 
last few years indicated that we have not entirely deadened the nerves 
of some nations to our methods of conquest. 

To keep unhampered the avenues of expansion is the duty of our 
state department and from Hay to Kellogg it has always been the most 
important problem of foreign policy. In attempting to make the 
world safe for our commerce and investments, our statesmen varied 
their policy according to time, place and circumstance. In China we 
stood for the Open Door; in Mexico we supported the presidential as- 
pirant favorable to American oil interests; in Central America we sent 
marines to teach them American standards of honesty; our loans to 
the Entente Powers were endangered by a possible German victory 
and we went into the war at “the right time;’ Russia desired an eco- 
nomic system at variance with our capitalistic system and Russia is 
not recognized by our state department; Germany’s failure to pay rep- 
arations endangered our allies’ debts to ourself and we gave the Dawes 
plan moral and financial support; Mexico again threatening our invest- 
ments, they are brought to terms by the “Three Musketeers’”—Morrow, 
Lindberg and Will Rogers. 

The greatest dangers to America’s economic empire are cancellation 
and war. These can only be avoided by wise statesmanship on the 
part of the United States and by codperation with the League of Nations 
rather than membership in it. 

This is a book well worth reading. The economic motivation of our 
foreign policy may perhaps be over-emphasized, but whether or not 
our state department consciously aided our economic conquest at all 
times, does not alter the fact that we have achieved the pre-eminent 
economic position in the world described by the author. The reviewer 
cannot agree with his conclusions, however, that the best methods of 
avoiding the misunderstandings and conflicts of interests which inevit- 
ably follow the economic leadership of the world is to stay out of the 
League and play a lone hand. —PavuL BACHMAN. 


THE ORIGIN, STRUCTURE & WORKING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By C. Howard-Ellis 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Museum St., London, 1928 


The author of this book is a journalist living in Geneva, who states 
in his introduction that it is a curious fact that there is as yet no big 
book about the League of Nations, and expresses the need of a study of 
the League, sufficiently wide in scope and thorough in detail, which can 
be used as a university text book. Regarding this book, he says: 

“It purports to be a big book about the League, being a full account 
of its origin, structure, working and record, together with a careful ex- 
amination of its position and possibilities in the world, the forces at 
work inside and outside the League today, and what may be achieved 
and ought to be attempted in future. . . . The present volume is 
planned as a first of a series of three, each volume of which will be an 
independent unit, but the three together will form a connected whole, 
describing the evolution from international anarchy to world polity.” 
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The book, which represents a most thorough study of the League, 
describes the beginnings of international organization in the nineteenth 
century, the coming of the War, the Peace Conference, and the framing 
of the Covenant. There are chapters on the Council, Assembly, Sec- 
retariat, International Labor Organization, the Permanent Court, the 
changes in international law introduced by the League, the financing of 
the League, and its technique. The text of the Covenant, constitution 
of the International Organization and Statute of the Court are annexed. 

—C.F.L. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 

Proceedings of the Second Conference of the 

Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, July 15 to 29, 1927 
Edited by J. B. Condliffe 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. G$3.00 


A year has passed since “Problems of the Pacific” made its ap- 
pearance, and there have been many and favorable reviews of it. At 
this time, when a third conference is in the offing, bringing up the 
question of a new published record, it may be interesting to review 
something of the criticism of this first volume. Below are given ex- 
cerpts from a few of the leading reviews of “Problems of the Pacific.” 


Japan Advertiser—“The Institute of Pacific Relations is one of 
the youngest and most useful of those voluntary parliaments, as we may 
call them, which public spirit is calling into existence, not to compete 
with the official legislatures but to focus and inform the public opinion 
without which modern governments are powerless. Governments can 
govern without principles (perhaps) but they cannot govern without 
information, and still less can peoples without information get the kind 
of government they need. . . . The book is not meant to be read at a 
~ gulp, nor can it be reviewed in short articles. It is a mine from which 
a sound public opinion can be dug. If the Institute goes on as this 
book shows it to have begun it will prove an invaluable factor in the 
direction of Pacific politics. The next session, to be held in Kyoto in 
the fall of 1929, promises to be even more interesting than the last.” 


The Nation, New York—“When Japanese and Koreans, Chinese 
and British, Yankees, Australians, Canadians, and New Zealanders talk 
over informally the problems that so often divide them, the world is 
moving. The Institute of Pacific Relations is more than an institution ; 
it is a growing spirit. It seeks to substitute agreed facts for the pat- 
terns of automatic loyalty-responses. . . . The friendly discussions of 
course lose much in summary; but the contributed papers—particularly 
those on the population problem in the Far East—supply a mass of 
invaluable data.” 


Manchester Guardian—The reviewer says that “the conception of 
that ocean as the scene of peaceful codperation rather than of bellicose 
antagonisms makes a welcome appearance. . . . Much of the dis- 
cussion centred round China, and the debates and appendices contain 
a mine of information on that most complex of subjects. The varied 
nature of the contents precludes a detailed review, but the collection— 
statements, debates and documents—is the most valuable contribution 
to Pacific literature in recent years and deserves very careful study.” 
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New York Times (Nicholas Roosevelt)—‘“If ‘Problems of the 
Pacific’ is too technical for the average reader, it is invaluable to stu- 
dents. It deals in an analytical manner with present conditions of all 
sorts in the Pacific region. Of particular interest and value are the 
370 pages of ‘documents’ drawn up by experts concerning specific 
problems of the Pacific. Inasmuch as a notable absence of prejudice 
characterizes most of them, their value is considerably enhanced.” 


New York Commercial & Financial Chronicle—This review gives 
representative excerpts of national opinion. “Viewed from the midst 
of the noise of New York and the incessant challenge of events on all 
the shores of the Atlantic an island in the midst of the vast Pacific 
seems the abode of peace and a Conference of distant nations held 
there some months ago is far from forgotten, and its deliberations have 
lost none of their importance.” 


North China Herald—“Writing a review of this compendium of 
information with regard to the Pacific is not unakin to attempting a 
review of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, for Professor Condliffe has 
omitted nothing. In a word, the atmosphere at this conference, away 
from China, among well-informed men, was one of a greater truth- 
fulness, a keener adherence to reality, than had apparently been pos- 
sible in China, where national fervour was at blood-heat and where 
propaganda replaced wisdom.” (George E. Sokolsky). The chief 
interest seemed to lie in sections pertaining to China—the Yui and 
Whyte addresses, China Missions, Hume paper. 

An earlier review initialed “I. M.” was directed chiefly against the 
data papers on China contributed by J. M. Bau; however the reviewer 
adds: “There are those who question the usefulness of such a Confer- 
ence; but a perusal of this volume will make it clear that much can be 
accomplished by such informal gatherings in the way of promoting 
better mutual understanding,” and “it is a good book of reference for 
students of problems connected with countries bordering the Pacific.” 


China Weekly Review—lIn a review initialed G. B. S.—presumably 
not the famous G. B. S. of Britain—this journal says: ‘Some one has 
said that the Institute of Pacific Relations was made up of persons 
without any power who met to discuss things over which they had no 
control and could use none were such desirable. It has been called 
futile by not a few. However, the fact remains that as a gesture of 
neighborliness it was unusual and full of promise for the future. Who 
should object if the ‘common people’ in the guise of thinkers, scientists 
and social workers, get together to talk and make friendships whose 
bonds might even hold more lastingly than the formal legalities of 
statesmen?” Attention is called to the persistence of interest shown in 
“chaotic China” and to notable changes in ideas regarding missions. 
“*The Problems of the Pacific’ is an instructive volume. It opens our 
eyes to visions of future codperation in place of competition; it proves 
that open discussion may find a place in the progress of the nations. 
It is not the ‘last word’ on the topics presented, but it touches questions 
needing long and deep study. The book should be in the library of 
every student of Pacific countries and relations.” 


Chinese Recorder—‘“Perhaps the chief difficulty with this volume of 
630 pages is that few will have the time to read it through, but it is 
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full of significant facts and opinions.” Of migrations the reviewe: 
says: “Yet in discussing the right of man to migrate they centered 
attention on Australia and New Zealand and said little about the actual 
attempts of Japan to exploit Manchuria in this regard. One wistfully 
wishes, feeling the tenseness of this actual situation in the Far Fast, 
that they could have gotten down to brass tacks a little more daringly 
and further on Manchuria. Of course the tri-partite struggle in Man- 
churia was mentioned. But one wishes that in their unofficial capacity 
the delegates could have found some approach to the problem that 
political officialdom might have tried to put through. They did lay 
many cards on the table: but perhaps the Manchurian cards are too 
plainly marked to make it as easy in their case as in that of others.” 
Closing, he adds: “We wish the next Institute (to be held in Japan!) 
might attempt to articulate its ideas to the extent of stating its main 
agreements or indicating two or three lines of approach to vital issues 
in addition to pushing forward research work. ‘That means we should 
like to see this Institute become a little more realistically idealistic!” 


Toronto Globe—“The publication of this volume is particularly 
timely in view of recent developments in the East, and for the same 
reason the general reader will probably find its chief interest centred 
in the papers by Oriental scholars, dealing with the questions with 
which China and Japan are wrestling. These are written, not in the 
manner of one nation setting forth the shortcomings of another, nor 
in that of one airing a grievance. They are plain, straightforward 
studies of the difficulties besetting the two nations, and of the problems 
to which they must find an answer in the near future. . . . After read- 
ing Ta Chen on “The Labor Movement in China,’ for instance, one feels 
a new sympathy for and understanding of those vast and largely inartic- 
ulate masses, who are struggling out of centuries-old darkness toward 
the light of a freedom they have never yet known.” 


Canadian Forum (V. W. Bladen)—“The second part of the book 
contains summaries of the proceedings of the round tables. Here the 
reader should follow the practice of the members of the Conference 
who only attended those round tables in which they were interested. To 
the reviewer those on China, and even more those on the Japanese prob- 
lems, were of great interest. It is of course impossible to realize the 
life of these round tables, but the editor has assembled very cleverly 
much of the information which was elicited.” He has praise for Dr. 
Buck’s “Races of the Pacific” and the Maori incantations. 


Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London 
(C. K. Webster)—‘“This volume, which contains the report of the 
second representative Conference, gives great hope that the public- 
spirited men who conceived the project have laid secure foundations on 
which to build. . . . Here we have them (the discussions) summarized 
and straightened out from the shorthand reports. They gain in clarity 
and precision but they lose the individuality and atmosphere that dis- 
tinguished them in the charming grounds of Punahou. . . . Though 
one might criticise the emphasis laid on this point or that, the record 
gives a singularly able and impartial account of most of what was 
worth saying, and shows how the members of the various national 
groups tried to defend or at least explain the attitude of their country- 
men.” He characterizes the discussions of Cultural problems as “sum- 
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mary,” and says of those on Mandates: “These are certainly not adequate 
to the subject but it may be hoped they will be developed in future con- 
ferences.” Of the documentary section he says: “The total effect is 
impressive, and though no doubt some of the political appreciations are 
ephemeral, yet they give a vivid record of 4n international situation at 
a particular moment of time. Others of the papers are contributed by 
experts. It would be invidious to discriminate in a collection which 
brings into a comparatively small compass so various a mass of learn- 
ing. It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that the editors should 
have included amongst them a review of the Conference subsequently 
published in an American weekly by a journalist who was present. 
Where this is not incoherent it is often biassed, and it is difficult to 
imagine why it is included in the Conference Proceedings.” In sum- 
ming up he says: “On the whole, the publication should do much to 
stimulate the study of Pacific problems in those countries specially inter- 
ested in them, while it provides the national units of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations with a comprehensive and informing survey of the 
manner in which the new organisation is facing its great task.” 


International Labour Review, Geneva—The reviewer is specially in- 
terested in sections on industrialization of the Orient, in which “the 
various points of view put forward are clearly indicated, and the editor 
of the volume has succeeded in giving a picture of the discussions 
which is both informative and decidedly interesting. . . . Taken as a 
whole, the volume represents a unique collection of material on inter- 
national problems of great complexity and importance for the peace 
of the Pacific and the world at large.” 


Vox Studentium, Geneva—“To review the proceedings of a con- 
ference is almost impossible. ‘There is no single argument to be 
studied, no definite conclusion with which to agree or disagree.” May 
be used “as a textbook of information on practically every problem of 
the Pacific and especially of the present situation in China. On the lat- 
ter there is most valuable material and detailed treatment of such vexed 
questions as Tariff Autonomy, Extraterritoriality, Concessions or 
Missions. No one who has been bewildered by the chaotic information 
and propaganda of the Press can do better than study the subjects in 
these pages. . . . In fact, it is a source book for students of any par- 
ticular Pacific topic and admirably documented.” Speaks of “The Man- 
agement of Discussion” by Kilpatrick, as “a mine of common-sense and 
experience.” 


The Inquiry, New York (E. H. Hume)—‘“The book develops a 
strong human interest in its narrative of friendships between represen- 
tatives of nine different peoples living around the Pacific, friendships 
which were frank and fearless but which will lead to a fuller under- 
standing of the issues at stake in that significant area, and eventually 
to wise handling of these great issues.” Points to “important contri- 
butions” of Nasu and Yamasaki, Mears and McKenzie, Bau, Kil- 
patrick and Croly. 


Pacific Affairs, Honolulu (Harold S. Quigley)—‘Obviously the 
condensation of round-table interchanges must take away something of 
the human quality that makes the round-table especially attractive as 
a method of discussion. But Dr. Condliffe has accomplished that 
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primary task of the editor—to give the reader as much of the original 
discussion and as little of the editor’s interpretation of what was said 
as possible. Not every digest is so honestly done. Furthermore we 
are permitted to feel much of the clash of opinion through the device 
of expressing national points of view though individuals are not quoted. 
Clarity and the careful ordering of materials so as to present a well- 
knit resumé characterize all the summaries. . . . “The Problems of 
the Pacific’ is a well organized volume, suitable both for the library and 
as a textbook and providing for the latter purpose an excellent body of 
supplementary material. For the survey study of the field it covers 
there is no other work comparable with this one.” 

Among other reviews of “Problems of the Pacific” were those ap- 
pearing in the American Mercury, the International Review of Mis- 
sions, the Foreign Policy Association Bulletin, the World’s Work, the 
Review of Reviews, the Pacific (San Francisco), the American Eco- 
nomic Review, and Book Pages of numerous important dailies. 


—E. G. 


BRIEFS 
By E. G. 
THE DRAFTING OF THE COVENANT, 2 vols. 
By David Hunter Miller 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1928. G$15.00 


An attempt to assemble in one collection all the official documents 
connected with the preparing of the text of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations as adopted by the Peace Conference and incorporated in 
the Treaty of Versailles; together with the comments of the author, 
who was President Wilson’s legal’ advisor and his intimate associate 
during the Paris Conference. The two volumes constitute a careful 
account of the proposals leading up to the framing of the Covenant, the 
collaboration that went into that framing, and the ingredients out of 
which the final instrument emerged. The work suffers the inescapable 
drawback that, as the author says, the history of the Covenant’s origin 
is known only in part to any one. It has the further fault of being 
written from but one vantage point of knowledge—the American, a fault 
which the. author likewise acknowledges. Nicholas Murray Butler 
writes an introductory appreciation. 


THE IMMEDIATE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 

By Pierre Renouvin 

Translated by Theodore Carswell Hume 

Yale University Press, New Haven; 1928. G$4.00 


This is the translation of a heavy piece of work by the Professor of 
the History of the Great War at the University of Paris, Pierre Re- 
nouvin, who is also Director of the French War Library and Museum. 
The Yale University Press publishes it out of the Calvin Chapin Memo- 
rial Fund, as a valuable volume looking toward historical clarification, 
and with a preface by Charles Seymour, Sterling Professor of History 
at Yale and Curator of the Edward M. House Collection of war docu- 
ments. The translation was made, through the special permission of 
the French Society of War History, by Theodore Carswell Hume, a 
pupil of M. Renouvin and under the author’s supervision. 
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The history here presented may be classed as belonging to the 
efforts of those serious and objective historians who, since the war, 
have been solicitous that “the war-time verdict of the Entente peoples” 
should be re-evaluated in the light of all existing and lately available 
documents and facts. The original work in question has met with the 
respect of scholars and critics in all quarters of Europe. Its translation 
is useful for scholars in the English-speaking world. 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 

By Oswald Spengler 

Volume |. Form and Actuality 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1929. G$7.50 


An authorized translation of the first volume of Spengler’s “Un- 
tergang des Abendlandes,” which appeared toward the end of the World 
War, in 1918. It is interesting that the author’s conception of his work 
is not the result of an examination of the western world as the World 
War left it, but the result of a much deeper insight and more far- 
reaching observation of the trends which had led up to the war itself. 
This translation is a new and revised edition published in the United 
States, in October, 1928, and reprinted in February, 1929. Thoroughly 
philosophic in character, with little of the political involved, the work 
should yet be of great significance to students of the East and West. 
The second volume is on Perspectives of World History (Welthistor- 
ische Perspektiven) and was published in Germany in 1922. Knopf 
has just brought out the translation. 


SOVIET RUSSIA IN THE SECOND DECADE 
Edited by Stuart Chase, Robert Dunn and Rexford G. Tugwell 
John Day Company, New York, 1928. G$4.00 


This 364-page volume is a joint survey by the Technical Staff of the 
First American Trade Union Delegation to Soviet Russia in the sum- 
mer of 1927. The contents comprise sixteen contributions on industry, 
agriculture, politics, finance, unionism, labor conditions, education, for- 
eign concessions, etc., by Stuart Chase, Jerome Davis, R. G. Tugwell, 
Paul H. Douglas and others. The book is not so much a group report 
as a collection of personal reactions and opinions. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By James Mavor 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928. 21s 


A 445-page volume, replete with interest and well worth reading, 
by a late emeritus professor of the University of Toronto. For the 
better part of his life Professor Mavor had-known Russia intimately, 
through travel, personal friendships and deep study. ‘This volume, 
which is a sequel to “An Economic History of Russia” issued in 1914 
and revised in 1925, is more than a history of the Russian Revolution, 
as it attempts also to be an expert analysis of the Soviet regime of today, 
with its possibilities for success and failure. For this reason the book 
gains much of its interest from reflecting the critical, academic evalua- 
tion of one thinker. This same quality places the book in the field of 
possible controversy and removes it somewhat from the category 
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of dispassionate history, altuough all necessary historic elements are 
there. As the author states in his introduction, “The revolutionary 
movements of 1905-1907 formed the first stage of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and were followed by a period of seven years of political reaction 
and economic prosperity, during which the prestige of the Tsar Nicho- 
las II steadily declined.” It is with these events that the book opens. 


WHITHER MANKIND? 

A Panorama of Modern Civilization 

Edited by Charles A. Beard 

Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1928. G$3.00 


What are science and machines going to make of the civilization 
which man has laboriously built up through the centuries and delivered 
over to the keeping of these two tremendous forces? This is the fun- 
damental query responsible for the symposium of essays which make 
up the 408 pages of this volume. The result forms a comprehensive 
effort to evaluate the future of mankind in terms of the elements now 
most dominant in our civilization. Dr. Hu Shih, the distinguished 
Chinese modern philosopher, contributes a basic study on the civiliza- 
tions of the East and West. The historian, Hendrik van Loon, adds a 
survey of ancient and medieval civilizations for purposes of comparison. 
Such well-known names as Bertrand Russell, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, Emil Ludwig, Havelock Ellis, John Dewey, etc., are attached to 
the essays on Science, Labor, War and Peace, the Family, Philosophy, 
etc., etc. Antagonistic opinions and incompatible attitudes make the 
book all the more representative and provocative. 


WOMEN OF THE PACIFIC 

Proceedings of the First Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
Held in Honolulu, August 9-19, 1928 

Auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union 


A 280-page paper-bound volume giving the resolutions and recom- 
mendations of the conference; papers by various members, round table 
discussions of the Education, Industry, Health, Government, and Social 
Service Sections. There was some specially significant material brought 
out by the Japanese members from labor, social service and educational 
circles, and likewise by members from New Zealand relative to social 
legislation in that forward-looking Dominion. 


THE CHINA VENTURE 
By Dorothy Graham 
Frederick A. Stokes, New York, 1929. G$2.50 


It is not too often that western fiction laid in China is at the same 
time competent artistically, atmospherically and historically. This book 
is an exception. It is the story of a New England trader’s fascinated 
love for China, which outlasted three generations. It is three stories, 
to be exact, for the settings and incidents, all of them historic and 
accurate, are each a generation apart. It is not a book to be read in a 
hurry ; it is for leisured hours when one may savour fully the memories 
evoked or the imaginings wakened by the “echoes of peach-wood gongs,” 
“the wind in swaying bamboos,” or the sun on “the lilting curve of a 
roof tiled in turquoise.” 
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The reader with any knowledge of life in China easily recognizes 
the reality of many of the characters. More than this, the book gives, 
with the unique sense of reality that good fiction can impart, a com- 
prehension of some of the forces that have for three or four genera- 
tions been determining the conflicting welter of today in China. 


BLACK AMERICA 
By Scott Nearing . 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1929. G$3.00 


This is a terrible book. It is as stark and relentless as the fate 
which has made life what it is for the vast majority of Black America. 
It is encyclopedic, as Scott Nearing’s works largely are; a gripping 
narrative packed with facts from every department of the life of 
American Negroes. The only relieving facet of light upon the depress- 
ing and often gruesome volume is the chapter on the “Struggle for 
Freedom,” which deals with Negro educational institutions and social 
organizations and Negro successes in arts, professions and business. 
This publication is scientific, vital and important as a source book for 
any one interested in race relations in the United States. At the end 
there are eight pages of tabulated statistics and a biblography. Of the 
262 pages 73 are given over to an amazing array of photographs ranged 
two to a page, and giving a most astonishing variety of support to the 
terse and plain-spoken text. 


FRIENDLY SIAM 
By Ebbe Kornerup 

Translated from the Danish by M. Guiterman 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., London. 10s 6d 


This is a human sort of record of a free and intensely savored 
journey through the cities and forests and along the rivers of Siam. 
Siam, as the world knows it, but “Tai” to its people. Tai, which means 
“free” —that land where at once, says the author, “you can tell that you 
are traveling among a free people.” The original text of the work in 
Danish has been charmingly rendered into English, with what was 
obviously the intimate and pleasing quality of its narrative successfully 
retained. It is as much an introduction to people as to places; you 
know the author’s friends well when you have finished, and he made 
many friends. There are delightful personal photographs, more fre- 
quently of people than of places. An illuminating and pleasing book. 


THE REVIEWERS 


Dr. Jonn WeEstEY Coutter (Australian Affairs) is lecturer in Economic 
Geography at the University of Hawaii. Wmi1aM ProuMme (Foundations of Mod- 
ern China) was co-editor of the People’s Tribune and manager of the Nationalist 
News Service under Kuomintang supervision during the 1926-1927 Hankow 
regime. Dr. ArTHUR I, DEAN (Harvey Baum), former president of the University 
of Hawaii, is chairman of the Hawaii Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. Paut, BACHMAN (Conquest) is instructor in the Political Science Depart- 
ment, University of Hawaii. 
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Pamphlets 
By B. M. 

MIGRATION PROBLEMS AND THE HAVANA CONFERENCE OF 1928 
By Louis Variez 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1929. 6d 

In this pamphlet Professor Varlez of the University of Ghent, and 
former Chief of the Migration Service of the International Labour 
Office, gives his personal opinions concerning migration problems dis- 
cussed at the Second International Conference on Emigration and Im- 
migration, held at Havana from March 31st to April 17th, 1928. His 
opinion, accepted by most of the delegates, the foreword states, was 
“that the best method of solving such a complex problem is to entrust 
its solution to the existing international instiutions.” 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON-PARTISAN ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


The following educational publications have been received from 
the Non-Partisan Association of the League of Nations: (1) Sug- 
gested Outline for Teaching the World Court, published April, 1926; 
(2) Essential Facts in Regard to the League of Nations, the World 
Court and the International Labor Organization, published March, 1928 
(5c); (3) Training in Summer Camps for World Co-operation, pub- 
lished May, 1927 (5c); (4) International Guide to Material Descrip- 
tive of Many Lands and Peoples, published February, 1928 (10c); 
(5) A Study Course on the League of Nations, the World Court and 
the International Labor Organization, published October, 1927 (10c); 
and (6) Outline for Model Assemblies, published October, 1928 (10c). 
In addition we have received, The United States and the League, No. 2, 


International Finance and Commerce, by Herbert Feis, published Sep- , 
tember, 1928; Seven Years with the League of Nations, by Sir Herbert ; 


Brown Ames, published October, 1928 (25c) ; and A Short History of 
the League of Nations (15c); official textbook for the third national 
competitive examination on the League of Nations for high school stu- 
dents and the first national competitive examination for normal school 
students. This “Short History” was prepared by the Educational De- 
partment of the League of Nations Association and published Janu- 
ary, 1928. 


Phang. pe COLONIAL INSTITUTE AT AMSTERDAM 
. hy Hasseiman (second revised edition) 
The Scloniat Institute, Amsterdam, Holland, 1926 


This 104-page booklet gives the origin, scope and future of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. “One of the motives which led to the foun- 
dation of the Colonial Institute was the conviction that the general 
public in the Netherlands, owing to insufficient interest and deficient 
information, do not realize what paramount interests, both material and 
spiritual, are attached to the’possession of our Colonies.” The illus- 
trations well exemplify the beauty of the building and exhibits. 


REPORT OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE FRIENDS OF 
THE MEXICANS 
Held at Pomona College, Claremont, California, 1927 


“Friends of the Mexicans” organized seven years ago under the 
auspices of Pomona College and the Department of Elementary Edu- 
cation, State Board of Public Instruction of California. Their purpose 
is to study problems connected with the welfare of Mexicans in the 
United States in order to bring better understanding and a closer rela- 
tionship between the peoples of the United States and Mexico. The 
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pamphlet consists of a report of the conference, its recommendations, 
an address of welcome by Sr. Joel Quinones, Vice-Consul from Mexico, 
and “Mexico and the United States: Retrospect and Prospect,” by Pro- 
fessor Malbone W. Graham, Jr. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


By Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary 
National Urban League, New York City, 1929 


The National Urban League, with headquarters at 17 Madison 
Avenue, is an organization for social service among Negroes. Its work 
includes “improving race relations, raising the standards of living and 
working among Negroes in our large industrial centers, and in providing 
training opportunities for Negro social workers.” The annual report 
shows wide and worthwhile activities of the league. 

A NEW JOURNALISM IN A NEW FAR EAST 
By Walter Williams 


University of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 45 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


This 20-page pamphlet is by Dean Williams of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri, from whence comes a steady 
stream of young journalists into the Pacific arec. Under the heading 
“A Journalism in Transition,” Dean Williams states: “The tendency 
of the new journalism in the new Far East, despite notable and con- 
spicuous examples to the contrary, is toward a better press, more in- 
dependent, more accurate, more honest, more sympathetic, better in- 
formed, more responsible, with higher standards more courageously 
maintained.” 

REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 
To the Council of the League of Nations 


By Governor-General Stonehave, Commonwealth of Australia 
Government Printer, Canberra, Australia 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF NAURU 
To the Council of the League of Nations 

By W. A. Newman, Administrator 

Government Printer, Canberra, Australia 


The report on New Guinea, which is administered under a mandate 
by the Commonwealth of Australia, covers the period, July 1, 1926, to 
June 30, 1927. That of Nauru covers the year 1927. Both of these 
reports show that Australia is making a sincere endeavor to promote the 
welfare of the peoples of New Guinea and Nauru. 

THE NEW MALTHUSIANISM IN THE LIGHT OF ACTUAL WORLD 
PROBLEMS OF POPULATION 


By G. H. Knibbs 
“Scientia,” Bureaux de la Revue, Milan, Italy 


In this ten-page paper, the outlook of Neo-Malthusianism is 
summed up in the following, “the breeding and training of the future 
human race is seen to be a service of supreme value. The destiny of 
peoples lies in the hands of those who give birth to, and guide and 
educate their children. ‘The time has arrived when defectives and de- 
generates should not be permitted to reproduce their kind, and when 
the ideal of humanity should inspire and lead to better possibilities for 
the world’s future race.” 


THE LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL 
Report for 1927 and 1928 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation, New York, 1929 


The Memorial Foundation report for 1927 and 1928 is out, giving 
an interesting survey of the appropriations made for scientific and social 
work to scientific and international organizations. 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for 
2 aaa publications. National ownership of such publications js 
indicated. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Rewer; Volume CXLII, No. 231, The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; Clyde L. King, editor; Philadelphia, March, 1929, 

Foop Surrry anp Acricutture; by O. E. Baker; the Mid-Pacific Magazine, 
Honolulu, April, 1929. 

“The food supply of the American people seems assured. . . . If the 
present trend in agricultural production and population in Europe continues, 
that continent, it would seem, need not be anxious, provided commerce is 
carried on with the rest of the world. . . . The prospect in the Orient is 
less promising, but the possibilities of increase in agricultural production are 
still great, notably in China. In Japan, the only Oriental country for which 
such information is available, the standard of living has risen greatly during 
the past fifty years, and it is to be hoped that the rest of the world will by 
tariff policies help rather than hinder Japan in its development of manufac- 
turing through which alone, apparently, it can continue to raise the standard 
of living of its people.” 

Foreicn Poticy For THE AMERICAN Farmer, A; by John G. Hervey; the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
March, 1929. 

“Shall the American farmer abandon all efforts to hold or extend his 
foreign markets and concentrate upon his domestic market? Shall he sup- 
port a ‘stay at home’ policy, both in trade and political affairs? Shall he 
seek an intensive cultivation of foreign sales and accept the political conse- 
quences of such a policy?” 

How Sovrer Russta Is Sonvinc Her AcrRARIAN ProsiEM; by Vera A. Micheles; 
Current History, New York, March, 1929. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF AGRICULTURE, THE; by Frank App; the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, March, 1929. 

“Agriculture is emerging from a so-called ‘way of living’ to a com- 
mercialized, specialized, industrialized industry. . . .” 

OPERATION OF THE AUSTRALIAN Dairy Propuce Export Boarp; by J. Russell 
King; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, March, 1929. 

Recent TRENDS IN Export TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL Propucts; by E. G. Mont- 
gomery; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, March, 1929. 

Royat, CoMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE IN INDIA AND THE INDIAN Forests, THE; 
by E. P. Stebbing; the Nineteenth Century and After, London, March, 1929. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


AUSTRALIA; anonymous; the Round Table, London, December, 1928. 

A review of Commonwealth financial arrangements since the inter-state 
agreement of 1927, and the coal-industry crisis. 

Australia: The Federal Chronicle; anonymous; the Round Table, London, 
March, 1929. 
BritisH Mission to AustraLta; editorial; the Times Weekly Edition, London, 

February 28, 1929. 

The British Economic Mission which recently visited Australia at the 
request of the Commonwealth government state “that they are led to believe 
that an important element is the undertaking of schemes, such as railway 
schemes, under the pressure of sectional interests, without due regard to their 
financial and economic justification; that is to say, without regard to the in- 
terests of the community as a whole. Other schemes, they consider, have 
been undertaken without adequate preliminary investigation and without suf- 
ficient use and coordination of expert scientific and technical knowledge.” 
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CANADA; anonymous; the Round Table, London, December, 1928. 

An excellent survey of Dominion affairs for the past quarter, including 
the Federal and Provincial political situation, the immigration of British un- 
employed miners as harvest hands, etc. 

Canava: The West—Relations with the United States; anonymous; the Round 
Table, London, March, 1929 
IMPERIAL COMMUNICATIONS; anonymous; the Round Table, London, December, 


1928. 

A survey of the status of communications between various parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, as it exists and as it is hoped to modify 
it by the proposed “Conference Scheme.” 

New ZEALAND; anonymous; the Round Table, London, December, 1928. 

I. A summary of the Dominion’s 1928 Parliament; II, an account of 
the new political party, outgrowth of the Nationalist and termed the “United” 
party; III, an analysis of the League’s attitude in the Samoa situation. 

New ZEALAND: ‘The General Election; anonymous; the Round Table, London, 
March, 1929. 


CHINA—GENERAL 


Bumpinc Up Curna’s Nationa DEFENCE; by Frederick Hung; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, March 7, 1929. 

CHINA AND THE LEAGUE; by G. C.; the Week in China (American), Peking, 
March 2, 1929. 

ImprovED COMMUNICATIONS FoR NATIONALIST CHINA; by David Tung-foo Hsu; 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 14, 1929. 

Is rr TO BE War or PEACE ON THE YANGTSZE?—by J. B. Powell; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, March 23, 1929. ° 

MuKDEN Must REMAIN A UNntrT; editorial; the Week in China (American), 
Peking, March 2, 1929. 

A statement of the Mukden government’s official position in regard to 
the separate entity that is Manchuria. 

NATIONAL REcoNstRucTION BasEp ON SAN-Min-Cuu-I; by Sun Fo; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, March 21, 1929. 

“This article was written in commemoration of the fourth anniversary of 
the death of the Founder of the Kuomintang; and published as a special 
translation.” 

PeopLe’s Repuslic oF Moncoiia, THE; by Serge M. Wolfe; the Contemporary 
Review, London, March, 1929. 

. « One important factor, however, must be taken into considera- 
tion, and that is the strong determination of Mongolia to be independent. It is 
very possible that the China of the future, as well as other Powers, will 
prefer to have in Mongolia a friend instead of a conquered foe, and that they 
will recognize the political and moral right of Mongolia to remain inde- 
pendent and to continue her constructive and educational work.” 

Recent Georocic Exprorations tN CENTRAL Asia; by Charles Peter Berkey; 
Scientific Monthly, Garrison, New York, March, 1929. 

SHANTUNG CASE AND THE GENERAL Poniricar, SrruaTIon, THE; by J. B. Powell; 
the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, March 16, 1929. 

An exposition of the March difficulties in Hankow, and the fundamentals 
back of them. 

Some Facts RecarpiInc MancuuriA; by E. C. Ning; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, March 21, 1929. 

Characterizing writers on Manchuria the author says: “Secondly, there 
is the idler who is often out of employment for one reason or another. When 
he has nothing to do or does not know what to do, he writes on China. 

His noble work, we are not surprised to find, contains in part legends, im- 
aginary events, public-house gossip, and misinformed statement, and the rest 
of it, nonsense.” 

Strance Customs In CHINA AND Ecypt; by George Cecil; Catholic World, 
New York, March, 1929. 

THREE PRINCIPLES OF THE Propie, THE: the Philosophical Foundation of Sun 
Yat-sen-ism; from the work of Tai Chi-tao, translated into German by H. C. 
Tsiang ; Sinica, Frankfort, March, 1929. 
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CULTURES 


AMERICA AND CULTURE; by Booth Tarkington; the Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, March 2, 1929. 

AMERICANIZATION IN SAMOA; by Margaret Mead; American Mercury, New York, 
March, 1929. 

CHINESE RENAISSANCE, THE; by Arthur de C. Sowerby; the China Journal (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, March, 1929. 

Crists 1n CHINESE CuLturE, THE; by Richard Wilhelm; Sinica, Frankfort, De- 
cember, 1928. 

Address and discussion before the China Institute, Frankfort, conducted 

by the well-known sinologue. 

Japan, Wuat It Was anp Is To Us; by Fr. M. Trautz, in the section on “Cul- 
ture, Art and Knowledge ;” Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, March, 1929. 

“No” on Mask Piay oF JAPAN, THE; by Yone Noguchi; the China Journal 
(British), Shanghai, March, 1929. 

RECURRING REBELLION IN MExico, THE; by Ernest Gruening; the New Republic, 
New York, March 27, 1929 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND SEA Power; by John W. Davis; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, April, 1929. 

The American Ambassador to the Court of St. James during 1918-21 
discusses a moot question frankly and helpfully, although he says: “The 
question ‘Are you or are you not my friend?’ is always a stupid one, for it 
demands an analysis of the unanalysible. To the imaginary interlocutor who 
asked, ‘Is it still the same between us?’ Stevenson replied, “Why, how can it 
be? It is eternally different; and yet you are still the friend of my heart.’ 
And to the further question, ‘Do you understand me?’—‘God knows; I should 
think it highly improbable.’ ” 

Later he states his belief that “In the world of yesterday, the dominant 
thought was national security against all comers. If the Covenant of the 
League, the Locarno Treaties, the Four Power Pacific Treaty, and the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact are anything more than idle words, the controlling idea 
today is world-wide peace against all disturbers.” 

British COMMONWEALTH, THE—FREEDOM AND THE SEAS; anonymous; the Round 
Table, London, March, 1929. 

After describing the nature of the system linking the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, this group article takes up in detail the three principal 
problems facing the next Imperial Conference—the international problem, the 
problem of internal organization and the economic problem. The first is 
stated thus: “How, in cooperation with other civilised nations, to end a 
system under which every State relies primarily upon armaments for its 
security—a system of international anarchy which always has ended and 
always must end in war—and to substitute for it a constitutional method 
whereby all international problems can be settled by an appeal to reason and 
justice, and not by an appeal to force.” 

Conpuct or British Empire Foretcn RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE SETTLEMENT; 
by Arnold J. Toynbee; a favorable review in Europdische Gespriche, Ham- 
burg, February, 1929. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN POLicy, THE; by General Tasker H. Bliss; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, April, 1929. 

A review of the Council of Foreign Relations’ new volume, “Survey of 
American Foreign Relations,” written by the former Chief of Staff of the 
United States army and member of both the Supreme War Council and the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace. The article is not only a review, 
but a further outgrowth of the book. He makes suggestions for the recasting 
of national policy. 

Forercn Poricy: Towarps THE NEw ORIENTATION; by Truvor (pseudonym) ; the 
Fortnightly Review, New York, February, 1929 

Geneva Looks at THE Ketiocc Pact; editorial; Review of Reviews, New York, 
March, 1929. 
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LIBERALISM IN JAPAN; by John Stewart Burgess; the China Weekly Review 
— Shanghai, March 16, 1929. 

‘General public opinion,’ we are informed from several direc- 
tions, is ‘against the Tanaka regime and for a more liberal China policy. One 
must not expect opinion to be registered in the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment—not until much pressure is brought and not necessarily then.” 

Monroe Doctrine AND Latin America, THE; by Leonard W. Matters, Editor 
of the Review; the Review of South and Central America, London, March, 


“A lecture before the Foreign and Colonial Affairs Committee of the 
National Liberal Club, London, on ‘The Monroe Doctrine from the Latin 
American Point of View.’ ” 

Pact oF Paris, THE: A GEsTURE or A PLEDGE?—by George W. Wickersham; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1929. 

The author was formerly Attorney-General of the United States; he is 
a member of the Commission on the Progressive Codification of Interna- 
tional Law. He gives an account of the diplomatic correspondence leading up 
to the pact and of the United States ratification. His analysis of the terms 
of acceptance in Great Britain and the United States leads him to believe 
that Foreign Office officials and Senators regarded it as a gesture, and that 
this “accentuates the importance of strengthening and improving the existing 
machinery for preventing international misunderstanding and for the peaceful 
determination of international controversies. The two most effective agencies 
for that purpose are the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice.” He adds that “If the American people realize the full 
scope of the covenant that has been entered into in their name, they will visit 
with political infamy those who would deride their faith and violate their 
honor by making a mockery of its real import.” 

Senator BoRAH AND THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS; anonymous; the Round Table, 
London, March, 1929 

“To challenge Senator Borah’s logic when he discussed the Anglo- 
American naval controversy . . . to doubt the success of his proposed 
conference on the codification of maritime law, is to ignore the fact that he 
has seen fit to announce a Position on the subject. Senator Borah has estab- 
lished a reputation for sensing what the public is thinking. ; 

“He should therefore be considered, not as an instrument of precision, but 
rather as a slightly distorted mirror, reflecting that imprecise something which 
we call Public Opinion. . . . What he has to say on Anglo-American 
relations is probably what an effective majority of his countrymen are think- 
ing, or soon will think.” 

Wuat 1s THE Monroe Doctrine ?—by Carrie Chapman Catt; Woman’s Journal, 
New York, March, 1929. 


ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC—GENERAL 


AMERICAN Economic Pouicy 1n CuiNna; by “Asiaticus,” Berlin; Ostasiatische 
Rundschau, Hamburg, March, 1929. 

Can Japan Devetorp INpustRIALLY?—by John E. Orchard; the Geographical 
Review, New York, April 1929. 

An extensive review presented as part 3 of a study of the development of 
Japan’s manufactures, being carried on under the Council for Research in the 
Social Sciences at Columbia University, where the author is assistant pro- 
fessor of economic geography. The article is based on an examination of 
Japanese records and on an investigation carried on by the author and 
Dorothy J. Orchard in Japan. 

The first section of the study was published in the Geographical Review 
for July, 1928—“The Pressure of Population in Japan.” The second section, 
“Agrarian Problems of Modern Japan,” by Dorothy J. Orchard is to be a 
forthcoming publication of the Review. 

CENTRAL PLANNING AND CoorDINATION oF Propuction IN Soviet Russia; by 
Raymond T. Bye; the American Economic Review, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, December, 1928. 

Constrrution AND Diptomacy, THE; editorial; the New Republic, New York, 
March 27, 1929. 
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CycLes oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA; by G. E. Jackson; University of Toronto 
Studies, Toronto, 1928. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WAGE FIXATION IN AusTRALIA; by G. V. Portus; the American 
Economic Review, Cambridge, Massachusetts, March, 1929. 

DisPLACEMENT OF RarLroaD Lasor; by Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics; the Monthly Labor Review, Washington, March, 1929. 
one AsroaD, THE; by Max Winkler; Information Service, New York, March, 

1929. 

A Survey of American Foreign Investments, studied as they affect in- 
ternational Peace. Details of investments in Europe and elsewhere, including 
(of special interest) Canada, South America, and Australasia. 

Gop IN THE Far East; by Boris P. Torgasheff; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, March 9, 1929. 

Goip MINING Prospects In MANCHURIA; by Boris P. Torgasheff; Chinese Eco- 
nomic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, February, 1929. 

InpustRIAL MIscIvINGS; anonymous; the Reund Table, London, December, 1928. 

A review of “seven lean years” in British industry, with a critical analysis 
of “the central problem.” 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF CHINA AND Its PsycHo.ocica, CoNSEQUENCES, THE; by 
Richard Wilhelm; Sinica, Frankfort, March, 1929. 

JapANEsE Boycorr Statistics; editorial; Commercial Supplement of the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, March 21, 1929. 

MEN AND MacuinEs; by Stuart Chase; the New Republic, New York, March 6, 
1929, and following issues. 

A series of five articles excerpted from his forthcoming book. 

——— SoctaLisM, THE; editorial; the Nation, New York, April 

, 1929. 

Of the American oil producers’ determination to curtail production for 
1929 this article says: “And why? Simply because prices were falling! .. . 
Two decades ago all the high priests of business were lauding competition and 
denouncing the dead hand of socialistic monopoly; today, dreading competi- 
tion, they lay the basis of international socialism. And no one bursts into the 
Homeric laughter which the occasion merits.” 

New Srupy or British Foreicn Investments, A; by Sir Robert Kindersley; 
Economic Journal, the quarterly journal of The Royal Economic Society, 
London, March, 1929. 

“I set out a year ago to make good what seemed to me a bad gap in our 
national statistics,” says the author, who is closely associated with the National 
— Movement and desired information in the field of savings invested 
abroad. 

“The inquiry undertaken covered the receipts in England from the opera- 
tion of sinking funds and maturity payments of foreign Government, State 
and Municipal loans, and the capital arrangements of British companies oper- 
ating abroad and at home for specified years, but did not include certain ‘pri- 
vate’ receipts, inter alia those from private English companies operating 
abroad and from private or individual investments by inhabitants of the 
British Isles in foreign stocks and bonds.” 

ORGANISATION OF STATE INDUSTRY IN SoviET Russia, THE; by N. S. Timacheff, 
formerly Professor of Law in the University of Petrograd, Professor in the 
Berlin Scientific Institute and the Russian University at Prague; [nternational 
Labour Review, Geneva, March; 1929. 

REVIEW oF THE BULLION, EXCHANGE AND FINANCIAL MARKETS, SHANGHAI, 
a? by E. Kann; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, February, 

Silver fluctuations, production, minting and consumption; banknotes and 
ee government finance and financial reform; 18 pages of statistical 
tables. 

S1zE oF THE ESTABLISHMENT IN CANADIAN AND AMERICAN INDUSTRY, THE; by 

W. Bladen; University of Toronto Studies, Toronto, 1928. 

TARIFF-MAKING IN THE UNITED STaTEs; report of round table conference; the 
American Economic Review, Cambridge, Massachusetts, December, 1928. 
Wor.p’s ProsremM oF PetrorEuM; by Judson Churchill Welliver; Review of Re- 

views, New York, March, 1929. 
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EDUCATION 

Epucation IN CHINA; by Sir Verney Lovett; the Quarterly Review, London, 
January, 1929. 

ILLITERACY IN JAPAN; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
March 14, 1929. 

Sratistics OF EpUCATION OF THE NEGRO Race, 1925-1926; by David T. Blose; 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1928, Washington, D. C. 


LABOR IN THE PACIFIC 
CALIFORNIA—MEXICAN LABOR IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY; anonymous; the Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, March, 1929. 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN JAPANESE INDUSTRY, THE; by Iwao F. Ayusawa; 
International Labour Review, Geneva, March, 1929. 

The first part of this article, in the February issue, contained a statistical 
survey of the position of women in Japanese industry (including mining). 
Conditions of employment (hours of work, overtime, night work, rest periods 
and holidays, wages) and the relevant legislation are described here. 

INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN THE LaBor MOVEMENT; report of round table 
conference; the American Economic Review, Cambridge, Massachusetts, De- 


cember, 1928. 
MALAYA 

GovERNOR STIMSON IN THE PHILIPPINES; by Maximo M. Kalaw; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, April, 1929. 

Maximo M. Kalaw is Dean and Professor of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines; author of several books on Philippine government, 
and a Filipino. In discussing the widely differing administrations of Gov- 
ernors Harrison, Wood and Stimson, he admits the errors of the first demo- 
cratic regime, but believes that the “evils of democracy” would have been 
self-corrected. . . . “The process might be a longer one, but the results 
would be more lasting.” He admits the “degree of efficiency” effected under 
Wood, but deplores most of his practices and the resulting strained relations. 
The article is mainly devoted to the story of Governor Stimson’s administra- 
tion, the restoration of Party Government, his economic program, relations 
with the legislature, etc. The writer has praise for the spirit of his conduct 
of affairs and ef the resultant measure of cooperation achieved. 

Po.iticaL AND Economic CHANGES IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES IN THE YEAR 
1928; from the Annual Report of the Hamburg-Bremen East Asiatic Union, 
1928; Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, March, 1929. 

SrncaPporE, Key To THE Paciric—and other notes; by Roger Lévy; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, March 2, 1929. 

Editorial items in the section on “Affaires du Pacifique,” together with 
documents, among them the report of the Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, 
under-Secretary of State for the Colonies (London) on Malaya. There is 
an interesting section on Chinese immigration into the Malay States. 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION 


MOVEMENTS To AND From Farms (In the United States) ; by Charles L. Stewart; 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, March, 1929. 

PoPpuLATION AND Foop Suppiy; by Professor John W. Gilmore; the Mid-Pacific 
Magazine, Honolulu, April, 1929. 

PoPpuLATION ProspLEM SINCE THE Wortp War; by Albert Benedict Wolfe; Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, Chicago, October, 1928,-February, 1929. 

PoruLation TRENDS; by John M. McKee; the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, March, 1929. 

A survey of the growth and composition of population in the United 
States, augmented by immigration, which has bearing on the supply and 
demand of farm products. 

Pusric LANDS AND IMMIGRATION, THE; by Donald Young; the Annals of the 
= Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, March, 

Western CutturE AND PopuLation INcrEASE IN CHINA; by J. B. Griffing, for- 

merly of the University of Nanking; the Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, 

April, 1929. 
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RELIGIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


BuppHIsM IN History AND Future; by Rev. Tai Hsii of Nanking; Sinica, 
Frankfort, December, 1928. 

Report of an address delivered at a meeting on Buddhist Studies held for 
the visiting monk at the China Institute, Frankfort, December, 1928. Gives 
sketch of development in India and in China, states the three central points 
of —* in modern Buddhism, and its relation to various aspects of mod- 
ern life 

CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA CHANGING; editorial; the Chinese Recorder (Ameri- 
can), — March, 1929. 

‘ Christianity has won to equality with China’s other religious 
systems. Christianity suffers from the same limitations as they do and has 
the same opportunity, though at the moment iconoclasm disturbs Christianity 
less than the other religions. This leads up to the second change, that in the 
relation of Christianity to China’s indigenous religions. It has sluffed off its 
extreme iconoclastic attitude. As a result of missionary studies and re- 
awakened Chinese Christian memories there is a growing appreciation of the 
values in these other faiths. ced 

SHort Review oF Buppuistic Psycuonocy; by Liang Chi-chao, translated into 
German by Richard Wilhelm; Sinica, Frankfort, March, 1929. 


TARIFF 


Curna’s New TarirF Autonomy; by Walter H. Mallory; Foreign Affairs, New 

York, April, 1929. 
A brief report on the situation by the Executive Director of the Council 

on Foreign Relations. 

PHILIPPINES AND THE TariFF, THE; by Randall Gould; the Nation, New York, 
March 20, 1929. 

TarirF as A Cause oF Porto Rican Poverty; by Harold S. Sloan; Current 
History, New York, March, 1929 

TarirF Hanpicaps (relating to farm produce in the United States); by J. E. 
Boyle; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, March, 1929. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Across THE CoLor Line; by M. S. Lea; the American Mercury, New York, 
March, 1929. 

AMERICAN SUPERVISION OF THE NICARAGUAN E ection; by H. W. Dodds; For- 
eign Affairs, New York, April, 1929. 

H. W. Dodds is Professor of Politics at Princeton University. He was 
Technical Adviser to the United States Electoral Mission in Nicaragua, 1928. 
This article is intended to show the value of the supervision and to “demon- 
strate the shallowness of the charge that the United States, during the years 
in which the Conservatives were in power, had deliberately supported a small 
minority party because it alone was friendly to us.” A good exposition of 
this point of view. 

Russia 1n CENTRAL Asta; by Georg Cleinow; Europdische Gespraiche, Hamburg, 
February, 1929. 

Russtan Peasant SpHinx, THE; by William Henry Chamberlin; Foreign Af- 
fairs, New York, April, 1929 

A resumé of peasant conditions and Communist relations thereto. The 
author was for seven years correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor 
in Russia. “Whatever the issue, the effort to extend socialism from industry 
to agriculture, to end the chronic dualism of the collectivist city and the 
individualist countryside, is the most absorbing and most important episode of 
the Russian revolutionary drama.” 

Unitep States Trap—E Witn Latin AMERICA IN 1928; by Matilda Phillips; 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., March, 1929 

A brief statistical summary giving comparisons over several years. 

War AND Peace; by Bradley Allen Fiske; the Forum, New York, March, 1929. 

War AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NaTIONAL Po.icy AND Its RENUNCIATION IN THE 
Pact oF Paris; by James T. Shotwell; a favorable review, announcing a 
translation in German; Europdische Gesprache, Hamburg, February, 1929. 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


THE Kyoto CONFERENCE 
October 28, 1929, has been set as the opening date for the 
third biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at 
Kyoto, Japan. 
The Pacific Council, International Research Committee and 
Program Committee will hold a series of preliminary meetings at 


Nara, from October 23 to 27. 
The sessions at Kyoto are scheduled to continue for twelve 


days, coming to a close on November 9. 


Dr. HawKLiInNG YEN 
Dr. Hawking Yen, recently appointed Associate General Secretary 
of the Institute, arrived in Honolulu on April 20 to take up his duties 
at Central Headquarters. Dr. Yen has been conferring with Institute 
groups in various parts of China and Japan during February and 


March. 


Dr. ConDLIFFE’s TouR 


A letter of March 21 from Wellington tells of an interesting group 
meeting held with Dr. J. B. Condliffe in Dunedin, Sir James Allen, 


New Zealand’s member of the Pacific Council, presiding. Dr. Schole- 
field, New Zealand Secretary, and Dr. Benson, Research Secretary, 
were both present. At Christchurch Dr. Condliffe lectured daily at the 
college during his stay and addressed several public meetings. At Wel- 
lington, in addition to several public meetings, he addressed the Rotary 
organization, a Labor group, and attended the Dominion meeting of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Dr. Condliffe has been in Australia 
during April and is expected to return to Honolulu on May 17. 


Dr. Yur’s JAPAN VISIT 

Dr. David Z. T. Yui, Chairman of the China Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, who has returned to China from an ex- 
tended visit to America, met with the Japanese Council of the Institute 
at Tokyo on March 18, en route to Shanghai. Chairman Inouye pre- 
sided at this meeting of thirty members. There were addresses by 
Inazo Nitobé and Dr. Yui. Many problems in connection with the 
coming conference at Kyoto were discussed. 


Dr. HERMAN Liv 
Dr. Herman C. E. Liu, member of the China Council of the Insti- 
tute and President of Shanghai College, met with the staff at Central 
Headquarters on April 11, on his way to the United States. In the 
course of the day Dr. Liu spoke to a luncheon meeting of the Chinese 
University Club of Hawaii and later at a public meeting under the 

auspices of the Hawaii Council of the Institute. 
Dr. Liu spoke of the new educational movements in China as the 
most fundamental and most significant signs of reconstruction, stating 
that these movements are not merely in the coast cities but extend to 
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the interior and frontiers, enlisting the devoted services of many hun. 
dreds of graduated students. “Saving China,” he said, “does not mean 
just Nanking or Shanghai.” His own university at Shanghai is endeay- 
oring to carry out courses of international studies and is planning next 
year for a miniature institute of Pacific relations to be drawn out of 
the cosmopolitan elements resident in Shanghai. He characterized the 
efforts of his college as being “to relate studies to the life of the 
people.” In referring to international relations, Dr. Liu mentioned a 
significant fact which has come under his observation, namely, one re- 
lating to Japan. In previous times, he said, anti-Japanese movements, 
economic boycotts, violent demonstrations, etc., have been the complete 
expression of China’s indignation and animosity toward Japan. Chi- 
nese participants in these movements were not interested to know any- 
thing about Japan further than the bald facts which had occasioned 
the animosity. Today, however, Dr. Liu says there is being manifested 
a growing desire to know more about Japan and more about the ob- 
scure forces which have been making for trouble between the two. 

Concerning China’s political situation, Dr. Liu was abundantly 
confident. He said, “it requires time and real artists’ work to create 
anything. You cannot build up a country on a lottery ticket. Some 
enthusiastic patriots may have thought that they could buy a share 
in the new government with a lottery ticket and then sit back and win 
national strength and prosperity overnight. This attitude is respon- 
sible for whatever dissatisfaction can be found amongst various groups 
in China today—groups that were too impatient and are disappointed 
in their hope for miracles.” Far from being pessimistic or impatient 
himself, Dr. Liu says that reconstruction is the dominant note in China 
today, and that not only has the growing unity of the nation been dem- 
onstrated by these last two months of anxiety and their triumphant 
outcome but that progress in the many major fields of China’s educa- 
tional and economic life is steadily going forward. 


AMERICAN OFFICERS 


The American Council on April 26 announced the selection of 
Jerome D. Greene, New York, as national chairman to succeed Dr. 
Wilbur, and of Mr. Wallace Alexander, San Francisco, as vice-chair- 
man. 


Proressor E.. G. MEARS 


Professor Eliot G. Mears of Stanford University, a member of the 
1927 Conference of the Institute, whose contribution to that conference 
(“Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast”) has since been 
published by the Chicago University Press, goes to Geneva in June of 
this year, beginning his sabbatical leave. He will attend several inter- 
national conferences in Europe, among them the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Amsterdam, and in September begin a tour of the 
Orient via Moscow, studying economic conditions as he goes. Starting 
with January, 1930, Professor Mears will begin his series of lectures 
as visiting professor for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, in European universities. His general subject will be “Economic 
Problems of the Pacific Basin.” 
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